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“ach year as the report of the Perkins Institute for the te 





Blind is published, the thought follows more closely that no 
sermon or story could be more appropriate to the Easter 
season. It is the story of the great awakening to life—the 
story of immortality. As Dr. McKenzie has so well said: 
‘‘Immortality and heaven come to these children here on 
earth when we make them see, though it be our fingers that 
flash the light into their darkened eyes, or by our touch 
make them hear and make them speak ; until in the glory of 
the greater light the powers within assert themselves in 
liberty, and the soul rejoices in its life, and this young hu- 
manity lives in the glory and strength of the great Father 
of us all.” 

We have from time to time recorded the wonderful pro- J 
gress of that remarkable child Helen Keller. To-day she 
isin New York city, pursuing a course of study which, if 
her friends think desirable, will facilitate her entrance into 
college. 

The rapid development of Willie Robin, a little girl now 
eleven years of age, deaf, dumb, and blind, has also been 
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told in these pages. Already her recitations are in spoken 
words as well as her conversation, although at times she 
struggles long with the pronounciation of a word before con- 
quering it. Her standard is high: ‘*Good lessons and good 
conduct all the time.” Though she trip and fall, she holds 
courageously to it. 

Four years ago, Tommy Stringer, a helpless child five 
years old, was brought to the Institute. He was without 
sight, hearing, or speech. What was before him? A 
change so complete that the soul in darkness now stands in 
the light; the baby boy has wakened to life. He grasps 
ideas quickly, posesses a good memory, a quick sense of 
humor, and is withal a most lovable child. Arithmetic is 
his strong point, and he is the quickest in his class, though 
the youngest. 

In the report is found a most interesting account of the 
daily life and rapid progress in education of the little boy 
to whom so much was denied, and who is so bravely over- 
coming obstacles. We are glad to reprint here a portion of 
the fascinating story : 

When adding on the type slate Tommy Stringer passes his 
finger down the column to read the figures, and has the cor- 
rect answer ready when the bottom is reached. The idea of 
«proving ” the addition by running the finger up the column 
to see if the result obtained is the same excites his laughing 
contempt. He is so sure of the first result that he considers 
the second addition a piece of foolishness. He can write, 
unaided and with perfect comprehension, such numbers as: 
9,500; 6,006; 4,040; 25,000; 1,707; 120,000. 

The multiplication tables have been conquered, even the 
hugbears of 7, 8 and 9 times proving no bugbears to him. 
Of course these specimens represent Tom’s acme of prog- 
ress in arithmetic during the past year. Simpler work dur- 
ing the earlier months led up to this, which certainly is an 
excellent point for a boy to have reached before his ninth 


year. 
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Unwearied effort is expended in getting Tom to speak, 
and a close connection is made between his articulation and 
all his other lessons, particularly that of reading. Words of 
two or three syllables are often easier for him to master than 
shorter ones. His voice is sweet and clear. Once, when 
under a special spell of ambition, he attempted to read a 
whole lesson without any use of the manual signs, placing 
his right hand beneath his teacher’s on the table, as though 
he feared the force of habit might prove too strong for him. 
His teacher commended the etfort as praiseworthy, though 
the performance was not. His unwillingness to answer 
questions is a great hinderance to his acquiring a good use 
of oral language. Conversation, in his estimation, seems to 
be of ‘*more bother than it is worth.” Nevertheless he 
often speaks quite freely with his hands, and proffers de- 
scriptions of visits which he has made, telling whom he saw, 
what he had to eat and what particular events happened. 
His constant determination, however, is to make one word 
serve for a whole sentence if possible, and continual effort. is 
necessary on the part of those who know his attainments to 
get him to make use of what he has learned. He can read 
simple sentences from the lips, though this is not as yet in- 
sisted upon as a part of his work. 

One day in the course of his reading Tom came to the 
phrase ‘* going to Boston.” Stopping immediately he spelled 
‘*Fanny Lang,” a name entirely without suggestion to his 
teacher, who consequently could not imagine what he meant. 
When there was an opportunity she asked Miss Stratton, the 
primary teacher, ‘¢ what can he mean by Fanny Lang?” and 
was told that in the primer there was a story about Fanny 
Lang’s going to Boston. Tom had had the primer for pri- 
vate reading in spare hours, and had remembered the ex- 
pression. Miss Conley gave him the book and told him to 
find the story of Fanny Lang. He evidently knew the place 
well, for he turned the leaves quickly until past the fortieth 
page; then he became more deliberate, and read a little from 
each page before turning it. When he came to page fifty he 
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presented it in triumph to Miss Conley, and there, sure 
enough, was Fanny Lang ‘‘going to Boston.” At another 
time, having tired of play, he asked for a book to read. A 
certain one being oftered, he rejected it, saying, ‘*Small, 
small; caterpillar,” referring to another book, less in size, 
which told about caterpillars. 

Tom had at one period a great fancy for playing with the 
faucet in the dressing-room, and was now and then discov- 
ered at the washstand, with the water turned on, clapping 
his hands in the gushing stream and spattering the water all 
about. He was reproved, and the reproof would probably 
have had its desired effect had not the top of the faucet be- 
come somewhat loosened, and thus offered an irresistible 
temptation to Tom’s mechanical fingers. So, finding him- 
self in the deserted dressing-room, at a rash moment he un- 
screwed and took off the entire top of the faucet, composed 
of two or three small pieces. No one knows how much fun 
Tom had with the lively spurting water before duty called 
him away or satiety set in. Fortunately no real damage 
was done; for someone heard the rushing water, investi- 
gated the matter and summoned the janitor, who immediately 
cut off the supply from below. When the state of affairs 
was reported to Miss Greeley the matron, her first care was, 
of course, to get track of the missing faucet. Inquiry was 
made of the boys, but all disclaimed any knowledge of it 
until Tom’s turn came. He was a most debonair, not to say 
gleeful, culprit, confessing the deed with delight, and lead- 
ing the way with eagerness up to his room, where the faucet 
top was procured from the treasures of his play drawer. 
Miss Greeley’s strictures upon his conduct were accepted as 
something which merited and must receive respectful atten- 
tion; but as to Tom’s actual repentance perhaps the less said 
the better. He appreciated thoroughly, the conclusion 
which was declared on their return to the scene of disaster, 
—namely that he must try his best to put the faucet in 
order again. Great was Miss Greeley’s gratification to see 
the skill with which her command was obeyed ; for in a trice 
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the top was on, each part in its proper place, and the faucet 
restored to good condition, all being done with the deftness 
of an experienced plumber. 

Each year the work of the Kindergarten for the Blind is 
attracting more attention. The number of applicants from 
other states shows the great need outside of Massachusetts. 
Blind children are no longer hidden away from sight by igno- 
rant parents. There is help for them, and the parents grope 
around to find it. The Massachusetts Kindergarten for the 
Blind is not an experiment, but an assured success. There 
is happiness and usefulness in the future lives of the poor 
blind, deaf, and dumb children. The ingenious, conscien- 
tious, and persistent teachers are working miracles and no 
suftering child should lack the training which will develop 
him as the kindergarten in Massachusetts has developed 
Hellen Keller, Willie Robin, and Tommy Stringer. 


THE HOME OF THE BANNOCK. 
BY ANTONIO APACHE, 


The Fort Hall reservation, the home of the Bannock and 
Shoshone Indians, contains about 1350 square miles in 
Oneida County, in the Snake River Valley, southern Idaho. 
It is watered by the Snake River, which flows along its en- 
tire north-western boundary, by Ross Fork, Bannock Creek, 
and Fort Neuf River, which flows across the reservation 
from east to west. In the eastern part of the reservation 
the country is hilly and rough, and little can be done in the 
way of development for agricultural purposes. Along the 
creeks and rivers there are many natural hay bottoms, and a 
limited amount of land can be made useful by irrigation at a 
small cost. The great body of land, however, comprising 
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the reservation, is a rolling plain covered with sage brush 
which can be irrigated only at great expense. The reserva- 
tion is crossed from McCammon, on the south-east to Sho- 
shone on the west, by the Oregon Short Line Railway, and 
from Blackfoot on the north to Pocatello near the centre of 
the reservation by the Utah Northern Railway. 

There are on the reservation two hundred and twenty- 
seven male Bannocks, two hundred and six temales; tive 
hundred and three male Shoshones and five hundred and four 
females. Three hundred and fifty of these Indians wear 
citizens’ dress, the remainder still being blanket Indians. 
Seventy-five of the Indians over twenty years of age, 
and one hundred and sixty under, can speak and read Eng- 
lish ; five hundred and fifty can use English enough tor ordi- 
nary intercourse. The Indian children of school age number 
three hundred and thirty-seven, there being eighty-nine 
Bannocks and two hundred and torty-eight) Shoshones. 
During the year the population of the reservation decreased 
by eleven, there being twenty births and thirty-one deaths. 

The religious condition of the Indian is not encouraging, 
as there is not a church member on the reservation, but seri- 
ous Offenses and crimes are few. During the past year but 
three Indian criminals have been before the court and this 
was for trifling causes. 

Of the one thousand four hundred and torty Indians, but 
seventy-five or eighty are farmers. These have goed farms 
and sell their products, principally hay and grain, to the 
government, and are in a fairly prosperous condition. The 
remainder of the Indians, beyond cutting natural hay for 
sale or for winter’s feed for their herds of ponies, do little 
but hunt and fish. The tribes jointly own about seven hun- 
dred head of ponies. ‘The principal source of revenue for 
the Indians, not engaged in agriculture or stockraising, is the 
sale of gloves and moccasins, made from the elk and deer 
hides secured on their hunting trips. They also do a great 
deal of Lead and other fancy-work. Other sources of sup- 


port are the rations issued by the government, the share for 
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each individual being, per week, two pounds of flour, one 
and five-eighths pounds of beef, one tenth pound of sugar, 
and one sixteenth pound of coffee. They have a trust fund 
of $174,225.94, the interest on which amounts to about 
$9,000 per year, and is available for clothing, farming uten- 
sils, hardware, and school purposes. 

About $2,500 a year is spent on the agency school. This 
was started about ten years ago, and it is stated by the 
Indian agent that although until the present year it has not 
been very successful, yet the attendance has increased from 
sixty-five to one hundred and fifty-seven, with indications 
that the membership will be raised to two hundred during 
the next term. The school is supposed to be conducted on 
the industrial plan, but it has not a single industrial teacher, 
and the whole faculty is appointed with a view to a literary 
education rather than to an industrial one. Probably one- 
half of the children are there by compulsion. 

The reason why the Indians do not care to send their chil- 
dren to school is, in many instances, owing to the great mor- 
tality in the agency school. The mortality for a period of 
three years was fifty-six per cent. I learned while at Ross 
Fork that out of the one hundred and fifty children who were 
in school at the commencement of vacation on the first of 
July, fourteen had died when they were called together on 
the first of September. 

Besides the school supported by the government, a mission 
school, supported by the Woman’s National Indian Associa- 
tion, has been in operation for three years. This school has 
the use of one hundred and sixty acres of land. The build- 
ings consist of two connected six-room cottages, comfortably 
furnished and well provided with school apparatus. The 
school is in charge of Miss Amelia J. Frost, who has spent 
eight years in mission work at the agency. The pupils 
range from five to fifteen years of age. They are taught 
common-school branches, household duties, and have also 
religious instruction. Only those are taken who are brought 


to this school by their parents, and the attendance at one 
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time has been seven. While a few of the Indians are super- 
stitious in relation to education, the majority are’in favor of 
education for their children and are glad to see them im- 
prove. 

The general appearance of the homes of the Indians and 
of the buildings devoted to their needs on the agency indi- 
rates that much of what is done in their behalf is misdirected. 
With the exception of the buildings used by the Indian 
agent and his clerk as residences, the houses on the agency 
are tumble-down affairs. The fences are falling to pieces 
and there is a universal air of neglect about the surround- 
ings. In marked contrast with what is done for the Indians 
are the houses provided for the comfort of the agent and his 
clerk. These are fine stone structures, finished in hard 
wood, with tiled fire-places, broad verandas, and all the ac- 
companiments of a city residence. Lack of consideration 
for the welfare of the Indians is noticeable on all sides. 
Through the neglect of a former agent no water fileings were 
made on the behalf of the Indians and they are dependent 
for water for irrigating purposes upon a private canal com- 
pany which contracts to supply fifteen hundred acres of 
water per annum for $2,700. This year but one-fourth of 
the necessary water has been furnished, entailing a loss of a 
large portion of their crops planted on the reservation. 

The Indians have a fund derived from the sale of the Poca- 
tello town-site, and with this money it is proposed to take 
out a canal from the Snake River to water a large area of 
the reservation. The agent says that the necessity of build- 
ing this canal is urgent, not only to supply water for irrigat- 
ing purposes, but to give the Indians employment, and that 
they shall be employed in all that they are capable of doing, 
as it will give them something to do for themselves, and 
work for a large portion of their horses. It will have a 
civilizing effect upon the Indians, as they have never much 
opportunity to earn money for their labor. The greater 


number are very anxious to have a chance to work in cases 
where they will be rewarded for their toil. Such an arrange- 
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ment will give general satisfaction to the Indians, which 
would not be the case if the work was done by other labor. 
They are anxious to do what work they can. They claim 
that work is money and that they ought to perform as much 
work as possible. The better portion of the Indians are 
anxious that the work should be done as soon as possible, so 
that they can have permanent homes. Subsistence would 
be impossible for a practical farmer if when his crops were 
planted they should wither and burn on the ground, a cir- 
cumstance quite frequent in the past on the reservation ; and 
a good irrigation system will prevent the excuse that there 
is no use to plant. As soon as these Indians have remunera- 
tive employment it will help to overcome that tendency, es- 
pecially among the Bannocks, to roam from their reservation 
to hunt and fish, which they have done heretofore, and with 
Indian labor a large area of land which is now worthless will 
be reclaimed. Give the Indians employment when they are 
willing and anxious to work, and it will become a great fac- 
tor in their future civilization and self-support, provided 
when this work is completed it shall be owned and controlled 
by them under government supervision. 

The engineer who made the survey for the government of 
the proposed irrigation system on the reservation was in the 
employ of the Idaho Canal Company, which is desirous of 
getting the contract, and his investigation and report were 
made without the actual working survey, which was necessary. 
From reliable sources I was informed that pressure upon the 
politic body representing Idaho at Washington was brought 
to bear by the canal company to assist them in securing the 
contracts. The proposition, pure and simple, is that the 
money belonging to the Indian shall be used to dig a canal 
on the Indian reservation, and that after it is finished it shall 
belong tothe irrigation company. The Indians willthen be taxed 
for all eternity for the use of the water. A practical en- 
gineer can go on the Fort Hall reservation and develop a 
system of irrigation suitable to the wants of the people 
without going to Snake River. And for less than $50,000 a 
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system of storage reservoirs could be made to save all of the 
water that goes to waste from Ross Fork and other streams, 
and at least redeem thousands of acres, besides creating a fine 
water power. These Indians are practically without a flour- 
mill or saw-mill, and it would supply water for this purpose, 
and the agency with pure water, which it has not at present. 

The best system of irrigation for a primitive people is one 
requiring storage reservoirs and small ditches that can be 
readily handled and kept in repair at small expense without 
entailing a community tax. These people are not now, and 
will not be for many generations, capable of handling a large 
and expensive system of irrigation, and, like education, the 
system should be made to meet the wants of a primitive peo- 
ple. The canal once constructed should be of such a charac- 
ter that the Indians themselves can handle and care for it. 
The Indian Department has invariably refused to provide in- 
structors in this class of work. As in the case of Ross 
Fork, the agent and employees are without any practical 
knowledge of such matters, most of them being appointed 
from a region where agriculture depends on natural rainfall. 
Besides, they have not the slightest interest in the welfare of 
the people. In fact, no one can go on the Fort Hall reser- 
vation and find a single enterprise that has been projected 
by any agent or employee of the government for the benefit 
of these Indians, who are undoubtedly in a worse condition 
now than they were twenty years ago. 

Around Mount Putnam and on the Snake River bottom 
there is quartz and placer mining, which is of no value to the 
Indians, as they are prevented from mining by section 525 
of the Indian Department regulations, published in 1384. 
The law prohibits them from cutting growing timber, open- 
ins 
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mines, quarrying stone, etc.; from obtaining lumber, 
coal, building material, etc., solely for the purpose of sale 
or speculation. In short, what a tenant for life may do upon 
the land of a ‘‘remainderman,” the Indians may do upon 


their reservation, but no more. 
It the government expects the Indians on the various reser- 
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vations to become selt-supporting, it will have to modify a 
great many of its regulations which are detrimental to the 
progress of its wards. There has always been a ery from 
rustlers and squatters around Indian reservations to the 
eftect: Why does not the government keep the Indians 
where they belong? To do that there is but one method, 
namely: Give the Indians the opportunity of developing 
what nature has supplied on their reservation, or of leasing 
the same to others under government supervision, forthe bene- 
fit of the community. All rustlers and squatters should be kept 
from encroaching on the reservation as there are thousands 
located in various parts of our western territory who have 
never been of any benefit to the country in which they locate, 
except to create an annual Indian scare. 

The Indians should have rations until they get a start. 
Then let them paddle their own canoe, and I am quite sure 
that they can always be found at home. 


FREE LABOR BUREAU.* 


It should be the constant aim and object of a philanthropic 
society to help people to help themselves; in other words, 
self-help is the desideratum. While there are hundreds of 
vases in which relief must be given at once, there are thous- 
ands of cases in which the best kind of relief is work. The 
Association knows that large numbers of people are honest- 
ly sincere in their desire for work, and not for charity. 
Until recently, those who have come to its offices were re- 
ferred in a haphazard way to various places where work 
might be obtained; it was haphazard, because no regular 
agency existed where work might be obtained, providing the 





* A Year’s Work in a City Sociological Laboratory. A. I. C. P. 
Notes. February, 1896. 
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applicants’ references were satisfactory. Particularly was 
this the case with unskilled labor, which very seldom had 
references. The Association was, therefore, very soon 
brought face to tace with the problem of providing some 
means of procuring work for its applicants, if it was to be 
true to its chartered objects, and to accomplish the grestest 
measure of usefulness. The matter, therefore, of a labor 
bureau was taken under advisement, with the result that, 
October 7th, the Cooper Union Bureau was opened. 

It is coming to be acknowledged by thoughtful students 
of social problems that the closing years of this century are 
characterized by feelings of unrest and dissatisfaction. — In 
the earlier part otf the century, great problems were almost 
automatic, whereby difficulties were overcome or solutions 
made plain. At the present time the social instinct, tending 
toward congestion in urban centres, the influx of the foreign 
elements, the non-assimilation or resistance ot Americaniz- 
ing influences, new industrial conditions, the failure or the 
indifference of the church to its social mission, make the 
modern city a storm centre. The problem of the nineteenth 
century will be that of the city, because the social or e¢ity in- 
stinet is a factor for which great allowance must be made. 
One phase of the city problem is the labor question. While 
there are various reasons for it, the tact exists that there are 
no labor leaders. There are plenty of men who think they 
are. These men do not seem to be of singleness of purpose, 
who have been able to prove to the artisans and ‘mechanics, 
and to the wage workers of the country, that confidence can 
be imposed in them, because so frequently labor has been 
led about by selfish demagogues, or played upon by  so- 
called leaders, who wish to work them tor political or selfish 
ends. 

The labor bureau to be successtul must win the confidence 
of the business world; the same earnest thought and the 
same business enterprise must be put into it that character- 
izes a business concern. If it commends itself to the hard- 


headed men of business, its success is assured: but there is 
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a greater measure of usefulness than the mere commendation 
of the business men—namely, the confidence of the mechan- 
ics, artisans, laborers, and the wage earners. If the con- 
fidence of the wage earners and the confidence of the busi- 
ness world can be gained, there is then no reason why the 
labor bureau should not serve as a common ground of medi- 
ation, and settlement of disputes and crises which are sure 
to happen. 

The Association opened a labor bureau in codperation 
with the Cooper Union, October 7th, known as the Cooper 
Union Labor Bureau. It had lone been the wish of Peter 
Cooper that there might be some kind of labor bureau or ex- 
change at the Cooper Union. In accordance with this 
knowledge, Messrs. Cooper and Hewitt placed a room at the 
disposal of the Association, and allowed them the use of 
their names. The New York Employment Society, under 
the presidency of John B. Devins, is identified with the new 
Labor Bureau, with Mr. Devins as chairman of the Labor 
Bureau Committee, together with two members from his 
board. The officers of the Cooper Union and two of the 
Alumni Association are also identified with it. The super- 
intendent is J. W. Kelgaard, who managed so successfully 
the Vacant Lot Farms, under the care of the Association 
for Improving the Condition of the Poor, during the past 
summer. 

The Labor Bureau is not a charity, but a business enter- 
prise. Only applicants with first-class references, which 
have been so proved by a conscientious investigation, will be 
recommended to employers. The idle, vicious, or physical- 
ly incapable will be severely let alone by the bureau, to be 
dealt with by other agencies. The bureau will scrupulously 
avoid giving charity, but will be at the service of the chari- 
table. To employers, desiring good men, the bureau will 
save time in searching for them, expense in advertising, and 
trouble in determining their fitness and character. To em- 
ployees, the bureau will save time and money in looking for 
a position, and in trying vainly to secure it for themselves. 
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applicants’ references were satisfactory. Particularly was 
this the case with unskilled labor, which very seldom had 
references. The Association was, therefore, very soon 
brought face to tace with the problem of providing some 
means of procuring work for its applicants, if it was to be 
true to its chartered objects, and to accomplish the greatest 
measure of usefulness. The matter, therefore, of a labor 
bureau was taken under advisement, with the result that, 
October 7th, the Cooper Union Bureau was opened. 

It is coming to be acknowledged by thoughtful students 
of social problems that the closing years of this century are 
characterized by feelings of unrest and dissatisfaction. In 
the earlier part of the century, great problems were almost 
automatic, whereby difficulties were overcome or solutions 
made plain. At the present time the social instinct, tending 
toward congestion in urban centres, the influx of the foreign 
elements, the non-assimilation or resistance ot Americaniz- 
ing influences, new industrial conditions, the failure or the 
indifference of the church to its social mission, make the 
modern city a storm centre. The problem of the nineteenth 
century will be that of the city, because the social or city in- 
stinct is a factor for which great allowance must be made. 
One phase of the city problem is the labor question. | While 
there are various reasons for it, the tact exists that there are 
no labor leaders. There are plenty of men who think they 
are. These men do not seem to be of singleness of purpose, 
who have been able to prove to the artisans and ‘mechanics, 
and to the wage workers ot the country, that confidence can 
he imposed in them, because so frequently labor has been 
led about by selfish demagogues, or played upon by so- 
‘alled leaders, who wish to work them for political or selfish 
ends, 

The labor bureau to be successful must win the confidence 
of the business world; the same earnest thought and the 
same business enterprise must be put into it that character- 
izes 2 business concern. If it commends itself to the hard- 
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a greater measure of usefulness than the mere commendation 
of the business men—namely, the confidence of the mechan- 
ics, artisans, laborers, and the wage earners. If the con- 
fidence of the wage earners and the confidence of the busi- 
ness world can be gained, there is then no reason why the 
labor bureau should not serve as a common ground of medi- 
ation, and settlement of disputes and crises which are sure 
to happen. 

The Association opened a labor bureau in codperation 
with the Cooper Union, October 7th, known as the Cooper 
Union Labor Bureau. It had long been the wish of Peter 
Cooper that there might be some kind of labor bureau or ex- 
change at the Cooper Union. In accordance with this 
knowledge, Messrs. Cooper and Hewitt placed a room at the 
disposal of the Association, and allowed them the use of 
their names. The New York Employment Society, under 
the presidency of John B. Devins, is identified with the new 
Labor Bureau, with Mr. Devins as chairman of the Labor 
Bureau Committee, together with two members from his 
board. The officers of the Cooper Union and two of the 
Alumni Association are also identified with it. The super- 
intendent is J. W. Kelgaard, who managed so successfully 
the Vacant Lot Farms, under the care of the Association 
for Improving the Condition of the Poor, during the past 
summer. 

The Labor Bureau is not a charity, but a business enter- 
prise. Only applicants with first-class references, which 
have been so proved by a conscientious investigation, will be 
recommended to employers. The idle, vicious, or physical- 
ly incapable will be severely let alone by the bureau, to be 
dealt with by other agencies. The bureau will scrupulously 
avoid giving charity, but will be at the service of the chari- 
table. To employers, desiring good men, the bureau will 
save time in searching for them, expense in advertising, and 
trouble in determining their fitness and character. To em- 
ployees, the bureau will save time and money in looking for 
a position, and in trying vainly to secure it for themselves. 
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To the general public, the bureau will be of advantage in 
saving men from being the recipients of charity through 
forced idleness, and will relieve that community to the ex- 
tent of the necessity of giving charity. The bureau does not 
undertake to provide employment, but only to afford facili- 
ties for doing so. 

At the outset, men only will come within the scope of the 
bureau. There will be no fee for employer or employees. 

How frequently one is told by men asking aid that all 
they want is work. The Cooper Union Labor Bureau exists 
for the purpose of affording facilities for securing work, if 
the applicant can give a reference satisfactory to a business 
man. The demands on them will not always allow busy 
men to verify the worthiness of those whom they would aid. 
The Bureau will investigate the references of any man sent 
to us for work and report. If the references are satisfac- 
tory, the man will be placed on the available list. Many 
are using the Bureau as a labor test—that is, money is given 
to us with which to employ the man who is commended to 
us. Then, if he dves well, he is put on the available list. 
Applications are coming in for office and messenger boys, 
porters, drivers, stevedores and watchmen, and we need this 
kind of labor on our available list. From our survey of the 
entire field, we can place men with some physical disability 
which unfits them for active work, but does not prevent them 
from filling a special provision, providing that their business 
references are satisfactory. You can be of great service to 
us in getting your labor through the Bureau, and in recom- 


mending it to others. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS. 


1. Every person applying to be registered shall fill up 
correctly a printed form to be obtained on personal applica- 
tion to the superintendent at the Bureau. 

2. Every person applying to be registered shall take his 
place in rotation, and any person not behaving in a proper 
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manner will be excluded at the discretion of the superin- 
tendent. 

3. Every person who has been registered shall, as soon 
as possible after obtaining employment, fill in and send to 
the superintendent at the Labor Bureau, the printed form pro- 
vided for that. purpose. 

4. The names of all persons who have been registered 
will remain on the register for fourteen days only (Sundays 
and holidays not counting), unless such persons on the four- 
teenth day after registration give notice that they are still out 
of employment and resident in New York, such notice to be 
repeated on every succeeding fourteenth day that they re- 
main out of employment. 

5. The bureau does not undertake to find employment, 
but only to afford facilities for so doing. 

6. That in the selection of men to be employed by the 
city, preference will be given as follows : 


(a) Married men with families. 
(6) Married men, without families. 
(c) Single men. 


7. It employment be offered, the superintendent will af- 
ford those registered an opportunity of applying for it, ac- 
cording to fitness, by rotation, but employers may select 
trom the register any one whom they consider specially suit- 
able for their employment. 

8. That in case of strikes and lock-outs, neither party 
to said strike or lock-out shall be aided by the Employment 
Bureau, but nothing in this rule shall be so construed as to 
forbid the superintendent of the Bureau finding employ- 
ment for strikers in forms of industry other than that in 
connection with which the strike or lock-out occurred. 

9. All employers engaging labor through the agency of 
the Bureau are expected to pay the wages usually paid in 
their respective trades. 

10. All references will be carefully and conscientiously 
examined, and no applicant will be recommended for a po- 
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sition unless his references are satisfactory in every particu- 
lar to the superintendent. 

II. Q= No applicant shall be registered unless he shall 
have resided at least six months in New York city. 

12. No fee shall be charged for registration, or for se- 
curing employees. 

13. Office hours from 9 a. M. to 5 P. M. 

14. This Labor Bureau is open for men who are seeking 
employment, and for those who are seeking the services of 


men. 
J. W. KenGaarp, Superintendent. 


The rules have been made the subject of most careful 
study, and are working satisfactorily. Rule 11 limits the 
registration to those who have resided at least six months in 
New York city. This was done tor the sake of not encour- 
aging men out of work to come here with the idea that the 
Labor Bureau would provide them with work. In connection 
with rule 8, the thoughts of the Hon. Abram S. Hewitt in 
his presidental address to the New York meeting of the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers, bear deep signifi- 
“ance : 

“Tt cannot be denied that throughout the world the rela- 
tions between capital and labor are far from satisfactory. 
They are undoubtedly undergoing a process of readjustment 
not unlike that which followed the abolition of serfdom at 
the close of the Middle Ages. During the process of evolu- 
tion leading to a new era there must necessarily be unrest, 
agitation, sometimes violence, and generally severe loss on 
both sides, to the great detriment of society at large. The 
solution, when it comes, must be based upon justice ; and it 
cannot come until public opinion is definitely made up as to 
the rights and duties of the contending parties, or until the 
contention shall cease to exist by the voluntary action of the 
combatants. Meanwhile, the severity of the struggle may 
be greatly mitigated and the final outcome accelerated if cer- 
tain fundamental principles which have been established by 
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the experience of mankind are kept steadily in view, and 
rigorously applied as each new complication shall arise. 
While the propositions which I shall state may be disputed 
by extremists, I think they will be generally regarded as 
axioms ingrained in the very constitution of human nature, 
and therefore to be accepted as standards of right and wrong 
to which all contentions may be referred. 

I. Individual liberty consists in the right of each per- 
son to control his own life and to use the products of his 
labor in his own way, so long as he does not interfere with 
the equal rights of any other person. 

II. Individual liberty implies the right of two or more 
persons to combine together and to use their property and 
faculties as they may see fit, so long as they do not interfere 
with the equal right of other individuals or combinations of 
individuals, 

“III. As population grows, there will necessarily be in- 
terferences among individuals and combinations of indi- 
viduals, which must be adjusted; and hence the necessity 
for government and for tribunals, whose judgment must. be 
tinal. 

“TV. In countries where law expresses the will of the 
majority, and in which it can be amended as often as the 
majority may desire, there is no justification for resort. to 
private or personal force in order to rectify wrongs, correct 
abuses, and maintain the rights of men. If the courts of 
justice have not adequate jurisdiction, it is the duty of the 
legislature, which represents the public will, to supply it, 
and all agitation should be directed to secure such legisla- 
tion; and no man or set of men should be allowed to take 
the law into their own hands, to usurp the functions of the 
courts of justice, or to forestall the action of the legislature. 

‘* Bearing these axioms in mind, the following conclusions 
may be submitted as incontrovertible : 

‘1, It is the equal right of employers and employees to 
make combinations among themselves respectively, or with 
each other to advance or reduce wages, or to establish or re- 
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sist legislation which either or both may regard as essential, 
desirable, or objectionable. 

**2. Neither party has the right to coerce the other into 
submission, except through the action of the courts or tri- 
bunals duly constituted to hear and decide upon causes of 
action submitted to them by either or both parties. 

3. The right of workmen to refrain from labor and the 
right of the employer to cease to employ are correlative 
rights ; but no one has the right to compel any other work- 
man to cease from labor, nor has the employer any right to 
lock out his workmen in order to compel submission to ob- 
noxious rules, 

‘¢4, Strikes and lock-outs are theretore equally indefen- 
sible on the ground of justice, and can only be tolerated in 
the absence of provisions for the submission of grievances to 
the adjudication of competent tribunals. 

5. No man has the right to compel another man to com- 
bine with him in any organization, and when a man declines 
to combine it is a violation of right to refuse to work with 
him, and to deny him the means of earning a living. — It is 
equally wrong for employers to black-list men, so that others 
will not give them employment. 

6. A boycott cannot be defended under any circum- 
stances whatever. It is in effect a declaration of private 
war, which is a crime of the Hatfield-McCoy class, to be 
stamped out by prompt and severe punishment. 

7T. The claim of any body of men that under any cir- 
cumstances they have the right to stop the operations of 
business by the issue of an order in the name of organized 
labor or associated capital cannot be tolerated. © When such 
an order is given in regard to any railway or any other 
means of communication, it is a direct assault upon the com- 
mon weal; and the failure to arrest and punish the offend- 


ers thus usurping the executive functions of the state and 
the judicial power ot the courts, is proof of cowardice on 
the part of the public officials and of degeneracy in public 
opinion, which excuses or permits the violation of the prin- 
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ciple of the common iaw, that ‘not even the king can ob- 
struct the highway.’” * 

If the labor bureau is good for New York, it will be just 
as advantageous for other communities, and, in fact, the 
work can be extended if there were a system of bureaux in 
other cities, whereby men could be commended and labor 
news exchanged. For example, if it were known that there 
was a glut in the labor market of one city, information could 
be sent to that effect to the other bureaux. In case there 
was a lack of carpenters, masons, or stonecutters, on noti- 
fication of that fact, other bureaux would know where ap- 
plicants for such positions could be placed. 

The pressing problem of the bureau is the placing of un- 
skilled labor. Early in the winter the bureau received an 
order from Mr. Herbert Tate, contractor for removing snow 
in the city, for one thousand men to be employed in remov- 
ing snow from the streets. They were to begin work at the 
first snow-fall of three inches. Monday, the third of Febru- 
ary, it became apparent that a heavy snow-storm was setting 
in. On Tuesday morning the bureau began sending men in 
bands of fifty, one hundred and two hundred to allotted sec- 
tions of the city to begin their work. In this manner 930 
men were temporarily relieved for two days. The majority 
of the men thus assisted had been long out of employment, 
and were in pressing need of substantial assistance. They 
took hold of their work with enthusiasm and energy and did 
full credit to themselves and the bureau. In proof of his 
gratification for the assistance afforded him by the bureau, 
Mr. Tate has extended his original order so that at each 
heavy snow-fall through the remainder of the winter the bu- 
reau may send as many men as can be collected. 


* Tron and Labor, by Abram S. Hewitt, president of the American In- 
stitute of Mining Engineers, being the presidental address at the New 
York meeting, September, 1890. 









KDUCATION IN ALASKA. 


Much valuable information with regard to the earlier as 
well as the later and more successful attempts in educating 
the natives of Alaska, may be found in the second volume of 
the report of the commissioner of education, from the pen of 
Dr. Sheldon Jackson. 

In a total population of 33,625 persons scattered over 
Alaska will be found villages of six different tribes, and a popu- 
lation of about 2,000 whites in addition. The largest of these 
tribes is the Innuit or Eskimo. Innuit is the native word 
for people. Their neighbors, as a reproach, call them Ks- 
They are physically a 


” 


kimo, meaning ‘‘raw fish eaters. 
fine race, tall and muscular, good natured, fond of athletic 
sports, and while they have a common language, each local- 
ity has its own dialect. 

Formerly they made dresses of the skins of animals, birds 
and fishes; now, however, they prefer to buy ready made 
clothing of the traders. They are jall inveterate smokers. 
In summer they travel, but in winter they live in what looks 
to be a circular mound of earth covered with grass, having a 
small opening at the top for the escape of smoke. — In 1892 
Mr. Stevenson was appointed by the government keeper of 
the Refuge Station for Shipwrecked Sailors next to Uper- 
navik, the northernmost mission in the world. The diffi- 
culty of classification is great, for no parents know the age 
of their children after four years of age, and probably not 
after three. Their knowledge of figures is exceedingly 
limited. Fifteen is the extent of their comprehension, and 
so large a number means luxury and plenty. While they 
pride themselves on knowing English, they do not like to 
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speak it from fear that their doctors would let the evil one 
take possession of them. 

Point Hope has a population of three hundred people, 
with an attendance at the school during the winter of 1890 
and 1891 of sixty-eight pupils. 

‘*The school was opened on the first of October. The 
day brought with it a blizzard and a snow storm that lasted 
for nine days. During the morning the teacher occupied 
the school room alone, but as time wore on and no pupils 
came, he put on his furs and started for the village to hunt 
up the children. Upon going outside the house, he found a 
boy walking on the beach. Taking him into the school-room 
he commenced school. At the close of the afternoon he 
presented his pupils with a couple of pancakes left from his 
own breakfast. The effect was equal to any reward of 
merit. That boy proved one of the most regular in attend- 
ance during the entire winter season. The next morning 
four pupils presented themselves, and from that the school 
grew to sixty-eight. A mixture of flour, molasses, and 
water, made into a sort of cake, a little of which was given 
to the pupils each evening, proved a very cheap and efficient 
method of securing regular attendance and promoting disci- 
pline, as they had to be both present and perfect in their de- 
portment and recitations to be entitled to cake. The schol- 
ars usually arrived from six to seven in the morning and re- 
mained all day. The sun disappeared on the 10th of De- 
cember and returned on the 3d of January, giving them a 
night of twenty-four days. Lamps were required in the school 
room from November 12 to February 9. The thermometer 
varied in the coldest weather from 27 degrees to 31 degrees 
below zero, the'average of the winter being probably about 15 
degrees below zero. During February and a portion of Marcha 
series of blizzards set in that were beyond description. The 
ice was solid across the ocean to Cape Prince of Wales, 200 
miles distant. The effect of the gales was such that at times 
it seemed as if the school house must be blown away. Snow 
flew in perfect sheets. The school house was located two 
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miles from the village, and yet, notwithstanding the storms 
and distance, the attendance was good. For a few days the 
teacher hired men to see the little ones safely home through 
the storm, but soon tound that the precaution was unneces- 
sary; that they were accustomed to take care of them- 
selves.” 

Another village of the Innuits is Cape Prince of Wales, 
with a population of five hundred and thirty-nine: Here 
school was opened in the summer of 1890 when only a 
quarter of the population had returned from the summer 
hunt. 

‘¢The school being established among a wild people, who 
had known no restraints and who could not comprehend the 
lauguage or purposes of the teachers in coming to them, at 
first, through misapprehension, there was a good deal ot 
trouble. On the 19th of September, Elignak, one of the 
wealthiest men in the village, and one of his wives, both in 
a state of beastly intoxication, tried to force their way into 
the house. On the 25d of September some of the students 
became so boisterous and unruly in the school-room that 
they also had to be excluded from the house. And again, 
in November, drunken parties tried to break in and make a 
disturbance, so that for two months the teachers taught, ate, 
worked, and slept with loaded arms at hand, not knowing at 
what moment they might have to defend the property com- 
mitted to them, and their lives. They were constantly har- 
‘assed with questions as to when resistance should begin and 
how far it would be justifiable, debating in their own minds 
whether it would be better to allow themselves to be robbed 
or murdered without resistance, or through resistance make 


the savages respect their manhood. 

‘“‘The danger to the station was greatly increased by an 
epidemic of the grip, which carried away twenty-six people 
in two months. This was, by the superstitions of the peo- 
ple, attributed to the presence of white men among them. 
However, through tact and good management and the provi- 
dence of God, hostilities were prevented, and by January 
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the strained situation was greatly relieved. Mutual conti- 
dence sprang up between the natives and the teachers. Hav- 
ing heard, before going to the place, of the bad reputation 
of the people (which, however, it was found they did not 
deserve), and feeling that a people who knew nothing of 
schools would not endure for any length of time the re- 
straints of a school-room, and the cost of building being 
very great (all lumber and material being sent from San 
Francisco, 8000 miles), the school house was built to hold 
about fifty pupils, and it was thought that if fifty pupils 
could be obtained among such a people, under such circum- 
stances, it would be a very great success. But to the aston- 
ishment of the teachers themselves, and to the astonishment 
of the friends of education interested in these Arctic schools, 
it was found that the total enrollment for the first year was 
304 pupils, out of a population of 539 people. The aver- 
age daily attendance for the last seven months of the school 
was 146, and the average daily attendance for the whole 
session of nine months was one hundred and five. As the 
school-room would hold only about fifty at a time, the 
teachers were compelled to divide the pupils into three 
classes and hold morning, afternoon, and evening sessions 
of school. And then, to prevent the children who belonged 
to the afternoon or evening school from smuggling them- 
selves into the morning session, or the morning children 
from remaining to the afternoon or evening session, it was 
found necessary to build two parallel snow walls some dis- 
tance from the school-room door, and when the bell stopped 
ringing for school, the teachers ranged themselves on either 
side, in order to sift the children that were trying to get 
into the school-room. It was with great difficulty that the 
pupils were made to understand that it was not proper to 
talk and laugh and jump over the benches in the school- 
room during school as much as they pleased ; nor could they 
understand why thirty or forty visitors could not lounge 
about the room which was needed for those who desired to 
study ; so that upon several occasions it became necessary 
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to exclude certain parties from the school-room ; but exclu- 
sion tor a few days was all that was necessary. It was con- 
sidered a great punishment not to be able to come to school. 
During the epidemic a number of slates that the children 
had been allowed to take home at night were returned by 
order of the medicine men, who ascribed much of the sick- 
ness to the slates and the pictures which the children made 
upon them,—they were ‘bad medicine.’” . 

The teachers say that although they had had experience in 
teaching before going to Alaska, that they never had more 
quick witted or intelligent pupils than these wild Eskimo 
children. After one year at school they had a good work- 
ing vocabulary, a little knowledge of geography and map 
drawing, and arithmetic sufficient to count up to one thous- 
and, and could work examples in simple addition. 

One of the most remarkable settlements in America is a 
village of cave dwellers on King’s Island. There are about 
forty dwellings or underground houses partly excavated in 
the side of the hill and built up with snow-walls. Across 
the top of these walls are large poles, made from the drift- 
wood which is caught floating around the island. Upon 
these are placed hides and grass covered with earth. A low 
tunnel leads directly under the centre of the dwelling, so 
low that it is necessary to stoop, and sometimes creep, in 
entering. At the end of the tunnel or hallway, directly 
overhead, is a hole eighteen inches in diameter, which is the 
entrance to the dwelling above. 

‘¢ Frequently in summer these caves become too damp to 
live in. The people then erect a summer house upon the 
top of the winter one. The summer house consists of wal- 


rus hides stretched over a wooden frame, making a room 
from ten to fifteen feet square. These summer houses are 
guyed to rocks with rawhide ropes, to prevent them from 
being blown off into the sea. The entrance is an oval hole in 
the walrus hide about two feet above the floor. Outside the 
door is a narrow platform about two feet wide leading back 
to the side of the hill. Some of these platforms are from 
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fifteen to twenty feet above the roofs of the huts below 
them. Across the ravine from the village, at the base of 
the perpendicular sides of the island, is a cave, into the 
mouth of which the serf dashes and roars. At the back of 
the cave is a large bank of perpetual snow. This cave is 
the storehouse of the whole village. Walrus and seal meat 
are stored away in rooms excavated in the snow. As the 
temperature in the cave never rises above the freezing point, 
meat so stored soon freezes solid and keeps indefinitely.” 

The schools that have been formed among these people 
are missionary schools of various denominations, and are 
largely of recent date. But as far back as 1784 a school 
was established in Alaska, on Kadiak Island, which was the 
Russian capital. These people have a certain amount of 
civilization. They cultivate gardens and have cattle, and 
there is a church with a resident priest. Many years ago 
the Russian school was given up, and the town was without 
any opportunities of education until 1886, when it was an- 
nounced that a teacher was coming. So eager were the in- 
habitants to welcome him that he had not been in the village 
twelve hours before he was asked to establish a night school, 
so that the married people might learn English, and a trader 
a hundred miles away, learning that the government would 
open a school at Kadiak, sent his wite and daughters to at- 
tend the school. They were so anxious not to lose even one 
day of their privileges that they arrived six months before 
their teacher. 

Professor Roscoe writes: „In every settlement through- 
out this part of the country may be found poor, defenceless 
children, clothed only in rags, with no one to provide suit- 
able food or clothing, and living entirely on such charity as 
may be found among a heathen people. ‘There are many 
destitute children, made so by the diunkenness and vaga- 
bond character of their parents. In addition to a kind of 
beer which the natives thamselves make frem sugar and 
graham flour, they succeed in Luying large quantities of 
whiskey from sailors and the more reckless class of traders, 
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The salmon canneries are, generally speaking, a curse to the 
natives. The Chinese employees bring, or rather, smuggle, 
immense quantities of samshu into the country, and peddle 
it out to the natives. * * * The natives are demoral- 
ized by drink. Now, the future of this race is that, prac- 
tically, they will perish from off the face of the globe unless 
they are Christianized, and that soon. _ It is a fact that the 
children do not generally show this terrible craving for 
strong drink. The pupils of my school are ashamed of their 
parents’ drinking, and we never see them drink any. It 
seems, therefore, to be rather an acquired habit than an in- 
herited appetite. It is only right and just that our govern- 
ment take orphan children and inebriates’ children and put 
them in a good industrial school under religious teachers, 
who, in addition to moral and intellectual training, will teach 
them the cultivation of the soil, the rearing of cattle, sheep, 
hogs, and poultry, the elements of some of the mechanical 
arts; and the girls the art of sewing and cooking.” 

Schools have been established among some of the tribes 
with excellent success. The missionaries are in earnest in 
their work, and have been obliged to make great sacrifices in 
order to live among these people. In Alaska may be found 
also the settlement of Metlakahtla, which was removed from 
British Columbia on account of the arbitrary measures of 
the Church of England. Mr. Wm. Duncan, who was at the 
head of this settlement, had brought the people to a wonder- 
ful degree ot civilization, but they abandoned their homes, 
their factories, and all their property, and in 1887 moved 
from Canada to the United States. | Log houses were erec- 
ted for a temporary shelter, but later comfortable frame 
dwellings took their places. In 1890 there was a population 
of eight hundred and twenty-eight ; and a saw-mill, salmon 
cannery, and other industries had been established. A 
church, school houses, and several public buildings had also 
been erected. The industry, energy, and sobriety of these 
people is almost unequalled. 

Dr. Sheldon urges strongly the necessity of an increased 
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appropriation for Alaska. New schools are needed at pres- 
ent, there being hundreds of children with no school privi- 
leges. Such a statement should not be unheeded. The 
way to civilize them is by these same schools, and money 
appropriated for this purpose will bring most satisfactory 
results. 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF INDIAN 
COMMISSIONERS. 


Wasurncton, D. C., January 15, 1896. 

Sir.—We have the honor to submit the twenty-seventh 
annual report of the Board of Indian Commissioners : 

Since our last report the vacancies caused by the lamented 
death of Hon. Elbert B. Munroe and Hon. Charles C. 
Painter have been filled by the appointment of Bishop H. B. 
Whipple, of Minnesota, and Mr. Frances E. Leupp, of this 
city. 

We have discharged the duties required by law relating to 
the purchase of Indian supplies, assisting the honorable 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs in opening bids, inspecting 
samples, and awarding contracts in Chicago from April 30 
to May 14; in New York, from May 21 to June 6; and 
again in Chicago, at a special letting, from October 29 to 
31. From such oversight as we have been able to give to 
subsequent deliveries of goods, we are confident that in the 
main contractors have dealt honorably, furnishing supplies 
equal in quality to the samples selected. In a few cases it 
has been necessary to reject deliveries of flour and shoes. 
We are glad to testify to the vigilance of the inspectors em- 
ployed in this service. 

After the award of contracts in Chicago was completed, 
our secretary visited the La Pointe Agency, in Wisconsin, 
where he found Lieut. W. A. Mercer, U. S. A., an earnest 
and efficient Indian agent. His scheme for utilizing the lum- 
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ber by erecting mills on the reservations and employing In- 
dians as lumbermen and mill hands is a practical success, 
and worthy of imitation at other agencies where large lum- 
her interests are found. It is much more profitable than the 
usual method of selling the stumpage, and it promotes self- 
supporting industry, the building of comtortable houses, and 
many improvements. We would be glad to see the White 
Earth agent instructed to adopt the same method upon the 
great lumber tracts in Minnesota. 

In April last, Commissioner Smiley visited the Pyramid 
Lake and Walker River reservations in Nevada, for the pur- 
pose of investigating the wisdom of à measure proposed in 
Congress touching the interests of the Indians owning those 
reservations. The investigation was authorized by the In- 
terior department upon the suggestion of members ot this 
Board, that the bill proposed, if enacted, might greatly 
wrong the Indians, and cause to the government trouble and 
large expense. We invite special attention to the report of 
Commissioner Smiley, and trust that his conclusions may 
have due consideration should the bill or any similar meas- 
ure again be proposed in Congress. We have surely seen 
enough of the disastrous results of removing Indians from 
their reservations, and of attempting to consolidate untriend- 
ly tribes, and we hope that such experiments may not be re- 
peated. 

The usual public conferences with representatives of re- 
ligious societies and other friends of Indian civilization have 
been held at Mohonk Lake’ and in this city. The attend- 
ance has been larger than in former years, and the earnest 
discussions of topics and policies, both old and new, clearly 
show that interest in the weltare of the Indian has steadily 
grown. Much has been done by these conferences to mold 
public opinion, to further wise legislation, and to promote 
reform in the administration of Indian affairs. The meetings 
of the secretaries of missionary societies with their friends 


and supporters for reporting progress, mutual counsel, and 
incitement to new effort have been full of helpful and hope- 
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ful interest. Much has been done by the churches through 
their mission boards to instruct the Indians, to reclaim them 
from barbarism, and lift them to a better life. Still much 
remains to be done, and we earnestly hope that such Chris- 
tian effort may not be relaxed, but increased. The organ- 
izations of Young Men’s Christian Associations by Dr. East- 
man, and of Young People’s Christian Endeavor Societies, 
is a promising movement. These societies will help the 
young to resist the evils and temptations that come in with 
civilization. Law and secular education alone will not save 
the Indian. He must have moral and Christian training to 
give him the vital force to counteract the enticements that 
tend to degenerate and degrade him. 

The appropriations by Congress for Indian schools for the 
current year are about two per cent. less than for the pre- 
vious year. Still, by rigid economy, the schools have been 
maintained, and some progress has been made both in enroll- 
ment and average attendance. 

It appears from the figures, which do not include the New 
York Indians and the Five Civilized Tribes, that there has 
been a gain during the last year of 1,417 in enrollment and 
968 in average attendance, and that 23,036 Indian pupils, 
over 60 per cent. of the school population, are gathered for 
daily instruction, and are being trained in the habits and 
customs of civilized lite. In the contract schools there has 
been a decrease of 146 in enrollment and 155 in average at- 
tendance. This has resulted from the reduction of 20 per 
cent. required by law in the grant of funds for schools of 
this character. Four of these schools have been converted 
into government boarding schools, the buildings and equip- 
ment having been purchased or rented from the owners. 
One, the White’s Manual Labor Institute of Wabash, Ind., 
has, much to our regret, been closed. The following table 
exhibits the amounts allowed for contract schools for the 
current and several former years : 
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Amounts set apart for education of Indians in Schools under pri- 
vate control for the fiscal years 1889 to 1896, inclusive. 



























| 1889 | 1890 | 1891 | 1892 | 1893 | 1894 | 1895 1896 
: — — | | 

Roman Catholic...... |ga47, 672) $356,957 [8863 s4o|ga04,7 7 56| 8375 5,845) 745) $359,215] $308,471 
Presbyterian . TP" argon 47,650 850} 44,310) 30 090) ———— 
Cong regational — | 29,310 28 1459) — 20,146 25,736 10, J 
Epise anale H 24,876] 29,910} 23,220) 4,860) 7,020) 7,020) 2., 160 
J | 24,743) 24 743) 10,020) 10,020] 10,020}..-..-.. 
Mennonite........... . a 4,375) 4,375) 3,750) 3.750 3,750 3,125 
Unitarian............ | 5,400) 5 * 5, 400) 5,400) 5,400! 5,400) «5, 400].----... 
Lutheran, Witten-| | | 

burg, Wis.......... 4,050} 7,560} 9,180} 16,200} 15,120} 15,120} 15,120}....... 
Methodist............ 2,725} 9,940! = 13,980|........ bene dare 600 
Mrs. L H. Daggett J 
Miss Howarid......... | 275 j 1,000! 2,000! ~—-2;500/ 3,000} 3,000) 3,000 
Appropriation — for | | | » 

Lincoln Institution) 33,400) 33,400} 33,400) 38,400} 33,400, 33,400) 38,400) 33,400 
Appropriation — for | 

Hampton Institute] 20,040) 20,040} 20,040} 20,040} 20,040) 20,040] | 20,040) 20,040 
Woman’s National | | | 


2,040 4,320}. .-.--06 
900 COU]. eee. 





FTIR ASBOCIRGION «666 chesccscccfecsccscs J | — | 
Point Iroquois, Mich. | eee 
Plum Creek, Leslie, | 

So. Dakota........6. 





1,620}-....... 








' 














Total........ — 529,905] 562,640] 570,218} 611 570 533,241) 537,600) 463,505] 370,796 








Should the reduction go on at the same ratio from year to 
year, the contract system will soon pass away. And we be- 
lieve this to be wise policy, though we recognize and appre- 
ciate the grand work done by contract and mission schools. 
But the time has come, and public sentiment demands that 
the government make ample provision for the secular educa- 
tion of all the Indian children and their proper training for 
the duties of citizenship. And our hope is that such pro- 
vision and large appropriations by the general government 
may not be needed many more years, and that the whole 
work of Indian education may be transferred to state con- 
trol. This, we think, is the next step and the ideal aim. 
A good beginning has already been made in this direction 
by placing Indian children in the public schools, 487 having 
been in this way provided for during the last year. We be- 
lieve that the mingling of the races in school will benefit 
both, and that prejudice against it will gradually subside. 
We heartily commend the purpose of Commissioner Brown- 
ing to ‘¢further urge the system during the current fiscal 
year,” and trust that it may be rapidly and widely extended. 
We recognize with approval the earnest efforts in this direc- 
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tion of the superintendent of Indian schools. In his late re- 
port he says : 

In my endeavors to secure the co-operation of state superintendents 
of instruction, I have met with hearty response from the States of 
Washington, Oregon, California, Nevada, Minnesota, Wisconsin, and 

. . * . 
Iowa, and I believe that it will be possible in most of these states to 
transfer the work of Indian education to the state authorities within a 
comparatively short period. In some of these states Iam informed that 
the subject will be submitted to the state legislatures within the near 
future, and that efforts will be made to secure suitable measures look- 
ing to such transfer. 

There seems to be no good reason why the Chippewas, Menomonees, 
Oneidas, Stockbridges of Wisconsin, the great majority of the Indians 
of Michigan, the Chippewas of Minnesota, the Sac and Fox Indians of 
Iowa, the Omahas and Winnebagoes, the Santees of Nebraska, the Pot- 
tawatomies and Kickapoos of Kansas, the Cherokees of North Carolina, 
and others should not be cared for, so far as their educational needs 
are concerned, by the states in which they live. In most of these cases 
the Indians are selt-supporting, and fairly ready to live under the same 
laws with other citizens of the states. 

A very important adjunct to the educational work is the 
valuable service rendered by field matrons and female indus- 
trial teachers. Four years’ experience proves the success of 
this method of teaching domestic economy and elevating the 
Indian home life. No branch of education is more fruitful 
for the welfare of Indian women and for the protection of 
pupils returning to the reservations from boarding and train- 
ing schools. We concur with the Commissioner in the 
hope that an increase of the funds for this service may be 
granted. 

In our last annual report, as well as in several previous 
reports, we expressed our conviction that a better govern- 
ment than now exists is needed in the Indian Territory—a 
government including the whole territory, with authority 
and power to secure the protection and welfare of all the 
people residing therein without distinction of race. The 
time has come when the United States must see to it that 
law, education, and possibilities of justice for white men, as 
well as black men and red men, shall be firmly established 
and maintained in that territory. The Indians of the Five 
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Civilized Tribes, under the influence of a few shrewd and 
selfish leading men, seem to oppose any change in their con- 
dition, and claim the right, under treaties with the United 
States, to be let alone and to manage their own affairs. But 
our clear conviction is that they have not faithfully observed 
the purpose and intent of those treaties. The language in 
which the original grant of the Indian Territory was made 
to the Five Civilized Tribes, as well as that by which they 
made sub-grants to other tribes, provides plainly and em- 
phatically that the lands ‘shall be secured to the whole 
people for their common use and benefit.” That this has 
not been done is well known. <A few enterprising and 
wealthy Indians have managed to occupy and use large tracts 
of fertile land, while the poor and ignorant have been pushed 
away into rough and almost barren corners. — We believe it 
to be the duty of the United States government to maintain 
its supreme sovereignty over every foot of land within the 
boundaries of our country, and that no treaties can rightfully 
alienate its legislative authority, and that it is under a sacred 
obligation to exercise its sovereignty by extending over all 


d 


the inhabitants of the Indian Territory the same protection 
and restraints of government which other parts of our coun- 
try enjoy. The Dawes Commission, appointed to negotiate 
with the Five Civilized Tribes, after a year of fruitless labor, 
have come to the following conclusion : 


It is, in the judgment of the Commission, the imperative duty of Con- 
gress to assume at once political control of the Indian Territory. They 
have come with great reluctance to this conclusion, and have sought by 
methods that might reach the convictions of those holding power in 
the territory to induce them by negotiation and mutual agreement to 
consent to a satisfactory change in their system of government and ap- 
propriation of tribal property. These efforts have failed, and the Com- 
mission is driven to the alternative of recommending abandonment of 
these people to the spoliation and outrages perpetuated in the name of 
existing governments or the resumption by Congress of the power thus 
abused. 

They therefore recommend immediate legislation as follows : 


(1) A territorial government over the Five Civilized Tribes, 
adapted to their peculiarly anomalous conditions, so framed as to 
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secure all rights of residents in the same, and without impairing the 
vested rights of the citizen Indian or other person not an intruder. 

(2) The extension of the jurisdiction of the United States courts in 
the territory, both in law and equity, to hear and determine all con- 
troversies and suits of any nature concerning any right in or use and 
occupation of the tribal lands of the several nations, to which any citi- 
zen Indian or other person. or the tribal government of any nation, is 
or may be made a party plaintiff or defendant. 


In view of the general lack of information on the part of 
the public as to the legal rights of both parties under the 
treaties between the United States government and the Five 
Civilized Tribes, and assuming that the American people 
wish to do nothing prejudicial to the rights of the Indians, 
this Board respectfully recommend that 2 competent officer 
of the government, learned in the law, be instructed to make 
a careful examination of the treaties and prepare an opinion 
explanatory of this matter in detail. 

During the last fiscal year, under the act of February 8, 
1887, patents have been issued to 4,466 individual Indians, 
and 2,385 allotments have been approved and now await the 
action of the General Land Office. In addition to these, 
2,303 allotments have been completed, but have not received 
final action. The total number of allotments, including 
those made to homeless, non-reservation Indians, up to the 
close of November, 1895, is 49,957, or more than one-fourth 
of all the Indians in the United States, not including the 
Five Civilized Tribes of the Indian Territory. 

This, considering that ‘nearly nine years have passed since 
the general allotment act was approved, does not indicate 
that the work has been pushed with alarming haste. At the 
same rate of progress another generation must pass away 
hefore the work will be completed. Believing, as we sin- 
cerely do, in the wisdom and utility of the policy of giving 
homes and citizenship to Indians, we hope to see the work 
vo on with increasing energy until the reservation system is 
broken up and every individual Indian shall have the oppor- 
tunity which a homestead gives of becoming 2 man among 
men. Some will fail, as some of all races do Some will 
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miss their opportunities. Privilege always involves peril. 
Some will succumb to the evil influences and temptations 
which freedom always brings and go down to ruin. But we 
believe that the great majority, with proper industrial, 
moral, and religious training, will safely pass the period of 
trial, and grow up into sturdy Christian manhood and en- 
lightened American citizenship. 

In this connection we desire to express our gratification 
at the progress made in allotments to the Southern Utes of 
Colorado. When completed, this wil! finally settle, or at 
least help to settle, the long-agitated question of the removal 
of those Indians, in which our late colleague, Mr. Painter, 
took so much active interest. 

One great peril to allottees is that they may be persuaded, 
for a little present gain, to alienate their homesteads by 
lease or sale. Acts of Congress, unwise in our judgment, 
make it easy to do this; but we are glad to observe that the 
present Commissioner of Indian Affairs, who has large dis- 
cretionary powers in thismatter, is fully aware of the dan- 
gers involved, and declares that ‘‘ the indiscriminate leasing 
of allotments would defeat the very purpose for which they 
were made. If the allottee has the physical and mental 
ability to cultivate his allotment, either personally or by 
hired labor, he should not be permitted to lease it.” We 
have no doubt that he will firmly adhere to this policy. 
Still, we would be glad to see it protected by further re- 
strictions of law. In certain emergencies it may be desir- 
able that leases be made, but the Indians while under the 
tutelage of the government should have the safeguards that 
minors have in all civilized communities. It would relieve 
the Indian agent and the Interior Department of a great load 
of responsibility to have the entire business relegated to the 
courts and leases made only upon permission of a Federal 


judge. 

But the sale of allotted lands should not be allowed under 
any circumstances. The act of August 15, 1894, granting 
to the citizen Pottawatomie and Western Shawnee Indians 
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the right to sell and convey portions of their allotments, has 
inflicted great loss and injury upon those Indians and inured 
to the benefit only of land sharks and speculators. We ear- 
nestly recommend that the law be repealed and that no more 
legislation of that kind be enacted. The promise contained 
in the patents issued to allottees should be sacredly kept, 
and the lands allotted held for the period of twenty-five 
years in trust for the sole use and benefit of the Indians to 
whom the allotments have been made. This wise and bene- 
ficial purpose of the general allotment act to protect the In- 
dians in the possession of their homesteads should not be 
annulled and frittered away by specific legislation. The 
disastrous results of the first experiment in this ‘direction 
ought to be a sufficient warning against any repetition of the 
act. 

Another danger incident to the allotment policy is the free 
sale of intoxicating liquors to allottees. Decisions of courts 
are in conflict as to the lawfulness of such traffic, and no 
effective remedy seems to he possible without new legisla- 
tion by Congress. We therefore earnestly urge the passage 
of the bill proposed by the commissioner last winter, which 
is as follows: 

That any person who shall sell, give away, dispose of, exchange, or 
barter any malt, spirituous, or vinous liquor, including beer, ale, and 
wine, or any ardent or other intoxicating liquor of any kind whatso- 
ever, or any essence, extract, bitters, preparation, compound, composi- 
tion, or any article whatsoever, under any name, label, or brand which 
produces intoxication, to any Indian to whom allotment of land hag 
been made while the title to the same shall be held in trust by the gov- 
ernment, or to any Indian a ward of the government under charge of 
any Indian superintendent or agent, or to any Indian, including mixed 
bloods, over whom the government, through its departments, exercises 
guardianship, and any person who shall introduce, or attempt to intro- 
duce, any malt, spirituous, or vinous liquor, including beer, ale, and 
wine, or any ardent or intoxicating liquor of any kind whatsoever into 
the Indian country, shall be punished by imprisonment for not more than 
two years, or by a fine of not less than one hundred dollars for the first 
offense and not less than two hundred doliars for each offense thereafter, 
or by both fine and imprisonment, in the discretion of the court: Pro- 
vided, however, That when the punishment shall be by fine, the person 
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convicted shall be committed until fine and costs are paid, the informers 
to have and receive one-half of all fines paid and collected. But it 
shall be a suflicient defense to any charge of introducing, or attempt- 
ing to introduce, ardent spirits, ale, beer, wine, or intoxicating liquors 
into the Indian country that the acts charged were done under authority, 
in writing, from the War Department, or any officer duly authorized 
thereunto by the War Department. 

Sec. 2. That so much of the act of twenty-third day of July, eighteen 
hundred and ninety-two, as is inconsistent with the provisions of this 
act is hereby repealed. 

This bill was passed by the House of Representatives, but 
too late to receive attention in the Senate. We hope all the 
friends of the Indians will use their influence in its favor, 
and thus protect, so far as law can do it, our new fellow- 
citizens from the serious perils that threaten them from the 
liquor traflic. 

The act of Congress approved March 2, 1895, making ap- 
propriations for the current fiscal year, provides : 

That the Secretary of the Interior be, and is hereby, authorized to 
negotiate with the Ogden Land Company for the purchase of the inter- 
est said company may possess, if any, in the Cattaraugus and Allegany 
Indian reservations in the state of New York. 

He is also authorized to negotiate with the} said Indians, under such 
rules and regulations as he may prescribe, as to the terms upon which 
the said Indians will consent to the United States purchasing the inter- 
est of said company in said reservations, if such interest is found to ex- 
ist, and the Secretary of the Interior shall make a full report to Con- 
gress of his proee lags under this provision. 

To conduct the negotiation thus authorized, the secretary 
appointed Mr. Garrett, of our Board, and he had hoped to 
enter upon it early last summer, but certain legal questions 
having been raised it was thought best to refer the claim to 
the Department of Justice for investigation and report. 
There it still remains, and the long-standing difficulties and 
hindrance to the progress of these Indians continue un- 


settled. 

The details of the troubles at Jackson’s Hole, Wyoming, 
are so fully set forth in the reports of the Commissioner and 
Secretary and in the public press, that we need not dwell 


upon them at length. It is now well understood that the 
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alarming reports spread abroad of threatened massacres by 
the Bannock Indians were false ; that no white persons were 
injured or in danger, and that the only victims of the dis- 
turbance were Indians, one of whom was cruelly murdered 
in cold blood, and, as the district attorney affirms, ‘‘in pur- 
suance of a scheme and conspiracy to prevent the Indians 
from exercising a right and privilege which is very clearly 
guaranteed to them by treaty.” This right to hunt has been 
sustained by the United States district court, which, in a 
test case, decided and ‘‘held the laws of Wyoming invalid 
against the Indians’ treaty.” It is also gratifying to know 
that the Department of Justice has taken under consideration 
the question of prosecuting the whites who committed the 
outrages upon the Indians, and has instructed the United 
States attorney to indict the parties and prosecute the case 
with vigor. We are sure that all upright citizens agree with 
us in commending the earnest and vigorous efforts of the 
Interior Department to vindicate the rights of the Indians 
and to justly punish the perpetrators of the outrage. 

In the administration of Indian affairs during the last year 
we see much to commend. We note with special gratitica- 
tion the important and growing influence of the civil service 
regulations to secure efficiency in the school service and 
permanence in tenure of office. Great care has been exer- 
cised in the selection of teachers, matrons, and physicians, 
and we have gladly given such assistance as we could in in- 
vestigating the character and ability of applicants for these 
positions. We hope to see the system still further extended 
until all the employees in the Indian service are brought 
under civil service rules. We cordially recognize the active 
efforts of the Secretary of the Interior and the Commission- 
er of Indian Affairs in this direction—making appointments 
on the ground of merit alone, and promoting from lower to 
higher positions those whose service proves them worthy 
and efficient. This is the true spirit of civil service reform, 
and we wish it might be made secure and permanent by the 
sanction of law. It is of great importance to secure a per- 
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manent tenure of office, both for teachers of all grades and 
for Indian agents. Acquaintance with Indians and experi- 
ence in dealing with them are more valuable than brilliant 
ability. On this subject the Secretary of the Interior says, 
in his late annual report : 


When the size of the reservation and the number of people upon it 
are kept in mind, the opportunity for the agent to acquire with each 
year of his service additional information in regard to the little princi- 
pality which he controls, coupled with an inereased influence over his 
Indians, who must rely largely upon him for their development, ren- 
ders manifest the necessity, not only that the right man should be se- 
lected as agent, but that he should be kept in charge until the agency 
ean be abandoned and the Indians left without further assistance ov 
supervision from the government. 

In my last annual report I dwelt upon the necessity of permanency 
in the service, and I stated that it would be possible to develop a com- 
petent, permanent, non-partisan, Indian service. The classified service 
applied at that time to the superintendents and teachers in the schools, 
but the Indian Bureau was not prepared to recommend its extension on 
account of the doubt felt as to the possibility of obtaining, through the 
machinery of the civil service, a sufficient number of competent em- 
ployees, with the peculiar qualifications required, to fill the probable 
demand. 

lam gratified to state that the commissioner now agrees with me in 
the opinion that the subordinate force has reached a standard of effi- 
ciency where no injury to the service would result from an extension of 
the civil service regulations over all of the places not excluded by law. 
It is, however, also important that the office of agent should be made ¢ 
continuous one, and that the head of the entire Bureau should be free 
from unnecessary change. To secure this requisite permanence of the 
service, I submit the fullowing recommendations : 

First. That instead of a single commissioner, the Indian service be 
placed in charge of three commissioners, two of them to be civilians ap- 
pointed from different political parties and one to be a detailed army 
officer. 

Second. That the tenure of office of an Indian agent shall be con- 
ditioned alone upon the faithful discharge of his duties, and that ap- 
pointments and removals be made by the President upon the recom- 
mendation of the three commissioners of Indian affairs. 

Third. That the classified service be extended over all the subordi- 
nate positions, both at the agencies and at the schools. 


We heartily indorse these recommendations, and will use 
whatever influence we have to further their adoption by ap- 
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propriate legislation and executive action. We are confident ' 
that the proposed reorganization, making the head of the i 
Bureau and the agents permanent officers, will greatly im- f 
prove the service and promote both the welfare of the In- f 
dians and the interests of the government. i 

LEGISLATION NEEDED. | 
(1) To provide, as recommended by the Secretary of | 
the Interior, for placing the Indian service in the hands of | 
non-partisan commissioners and making permanent the office r 
of Indian agent and others in the service. | 
(2) To provide, as recommended by the Commissioner J 
of Indian Affairs, for the appointment of a competent super- " 
intendent of irrigation. tl 
(3) To provide a just and righteous government for the i 
Indian Territory. i 
(4) To provide for the education of 10,000 or 12,000 i 
Indian children now growing up in ignorance, and for the i 
extension of the services of field matrons. J 
(5) To provide for better regulating leases and prohib- h 
iting sales of allotted lands. tt 
(6) To provide for the payment of depredation claims él 
without encroaching upon Indian trust funds, which are J 
needed for their support and education. ; 
(8) To prohibit the sale of intoxicating liquors to In- "i 
dians. i" 
Merritt E. Gates, Chairman. 
E. Wuittiesey, Secretary. f 
Wituiam H. Lyon. 
ALBERT K. SMILEY. i 
Privie C, Garrett. | 
Darwin R. JAMEs. ‘i 
Witiram D. WALKER. H 
Joserpu T. Jacoss. it 
Henry B. Wurrrte. 
Francis E. Leupp. 
The SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 






























RAMABAI ASSOCIATION. 





ANNUAL REPORT. 


The Ramabai Association held its seventh annual meeting 
in Trinity Chapel, Boston, on March 18th, 1896. In the 
absence of the president, the first vice-president, Rev. 
EK. W. Donald, D. D., presided. The meeting was opened 
with prayer, all present joining in the Lord’s Prayer at the 
close. 

Dr. Donald then said : 

During the last year I have had occasion to read with 
great interest, and then to re-read with increased interest, a 
long communication from Ramabai, with regard to the state 
in which she found herself in the last year touching the re- 
lation of a non-sectarian and non-religious school to that 
which frequently happens, and which we ought to be glad 
does happen,—the turning of some of the members of the 
school to Caristianity and their receiving baptism. Those 
of you who have not seen this communication from Ramabai 
have very slight conception of the difficulties, and at times 
the danger, in which the heroic little woman has found her- 
self. This communication to which I refer was written to 
the Association in the hope that they would return to her 
some specific direction as to her conduct in this matter in 
the future. I am glad to say that the letters which Dr. 
Hale and Dr. Abbott and Dr. Gordon and myself wrote in 
reply thereto all took substantially the same ground,—name- 
ly, that she knew more about the matter than we did, that 
she was far wiser than we were, and that she evidently pos- 
sessed a tact which was born of her Christian character, to 
which none of us would be so bold as to lay claim. I men- 
tion that fact to show that the work of Ramabai has not 
been a monotonous one, and also to show that she is at pres- 
ent in need of something more than funds. She wants the 
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Christian sympathy of the women of America in this very 
difficult position in which she finds herself. For I think 
that almost any one who has ever had the responsibility of 
directing a work of this sort, or of a similar sort, will be 
the first to acknowledge that it is not financial support in 
ample degree which makes the work easy. — It is the proved 
assurance of a deep sympathy, and, more than that, of an 
intelligent comprehension of the problem at which one is 
working. I shall be very sorry if at this meeting there shall 
not be some expression of our deep sympathy with Ramabai 
in this particular phase of her work. I am sure that in that 
far-off land, and contending against these singularly uncivil- 
ized customs, with the love of Jesus Christ deep in her 
heart, and yet unable freely to express it, that a word of 
sympathy from you, the women of Boston, will be more 
gratefully received by her than even the very largest finan- 
cial contribution to her work that she has ever received. 

The records of the last meeting were then read by the re- 
cording secretary, Miss Annie Kelley, and were approved. 
Miss Kelley read also a letter from the president of the As- 
sociation, Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D., expressing a wish to 
send his greeting and the assurance of his sympathy to Ra- 
mabia, and enclosing a check for the Sharada Sadana. 

The report of the corresponding secretary, Miss A. P. 
Granger, was then read. Miss Granger said, in part: 

In regard to the seventy-two circles in the United States 
and Canada, which are auxiliary to the Association, there is 
little to tell, beyond the encouraging fact that interest is 
well sustained, and that the deficiency in their contributions 
reported by the treasurer last year, has been made up in this 
year. In fact, his receipts this year include the payment of 
two annual pledges from several circles. This is the case 
with the Virginia Auxiliary, the annual pledge of one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars, due in February, 1895, having been 
paid, and fifty dollars sent towards this year’s pledge, As 
many of the friends in Virginia contribute but twenty-five 
cents annually, the sum reported represents much labor in 
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collecting ; but knowing Ramabai, and believing that God 
originated and will guide the movement, Mrs. Hobson has 
kept bravely at her post. 

Mrs. George N. Dana of Boston also reports $136.50 re- 
ceived from friends and clusters for the work. It had been 
hoped that Mrs. Andrews, chairman of our executive com- 
mittee, by visiting the eastern circles during the past year, 
and telling her experiences in India, would stimulate and ex- 
tend an intelligent interest in the Sharada Sadana. But ill- 
ness and home cares have deferred those visits, and those 
who have the care of the circles must do the best they can 
without her assistance, and by making themselves thorough- 
ly familiar through the reports with the condition of the 
school, fit themselves to inspire confidence in the work for 
which they solicit help. Possibly the circles may yet have 
the pleasure of hearing Mrs. Andrews. 

The majority of the circles are in their ninth year, having 
been formed before the Association was organized. Let 
there be no falling off in the contributions in the remaining 
years; where it is possible, increase them. And remember 
that the sum reported this year by the treasurer includes two 
payments from many circles. The Sharada Sadana was 
opened in March, 1889, and the Association is therefore re- 
sponsible for its support for three more years, though only 
two more payments are due from most of the circles. That 
is our obligation according to our constitution ; but is there 
not a higher obligation? Ramabai had hoped that the school 
would be self-supporting by the end of the ten years, but 
that proves to be quite impossible, owing to the continued 
opposition in India, because Ramabai is a Christian. But 
the school is the child of the Association ; does the duty of 
the parent cease when the child attains his majority? Does 
he not rather secure to the child the opportunity for self- 
support? As to the future support of the Sharada Sadana 
there is thus far no solution but the fruit-farm, of which 
mention was made in last year’s report. It was after care- 
ful thought and consideration that Ramabai made her appeal 
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for it, and after equal thought and consideration that a few 
friends contributed money for the purchase and partial de- 
velopment of this farm. Some fifteen hundred dollars are 
still needed, and that immediately, that the farm may be 
self-supporting by the time the Sharada Sadana must depend 
upon it for support. 

The report closed with an earnest appeal to the friends of 
the school to make possible the full development of this plan 
for a fruit farm. 

Mr. E. Hayward Ferry, treasurer of the Association, then 
presented his report, which was accepted. The report 


is as follows: 


TREASURER’S REPORT FOR THE YEAR ENDING FEBRUARY 29, 1896. 








RECEIPTS. 
Annual subscriptions, including life memberships, $4,993.00 
Contributions to general fund, 188.53 
Scholarships, 1,000.00 
$6,181.53 
Interest on current accounts, 18.70 
Income, scholarships, 238.20 
Total receipts, $6,438.43 


EXPENDITURES. 


Salaries and school expenses, 6,500.00 
Annual meeting, March 11, 1895, 267.67 
Cables, 13.53 
Stationery, postage, printing, and sundry expenses, 145.65 
Rent for sate deposit box (one year), 10 00 





6,936.85 


GENERAL STATEMENT, MARCH Ist, 1896. 


Life memberships (last two years), *~ 910.00 
General fund, 7,805.49 
Scholarships, 109.00 

Income, 1,297.75 12,197.75 








20,913.24 


Real estat® (cost $2,102 54), 11,336.48 
Balance cash), 
Provident Institution for Savings, Boston, 3,259.67 
Suffolk Savings Bank, 3,037.28 
Bay State Trust Company, 3,279.81 
——-_‘9,576 76 
20,913.24 
Total cash on hand, 
March Ist, 1895, 10,075.18 
March Ist, 1896, 9,576.76 


Decrease, 498.42 
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Total receipts of the Association, March Ist, 1896, 
Subscriptions, 
Interest, 


$78,424.69 
3,507.00 
—— §$1,93%60 





Total expenditures, 72,354.93 


9,576.76 


k. HAYWARD FERRY, Treasurer. 


Receipts to date, too late to be reported, $78.00. 


Manco-Farm Account, tro Marcu Ist, 1896. 


The mango-farm accounts have been kept entirely distinct 
trom the accounts of the treasurer of the Association, and 
have simply been received by him and remitted to Ramabai : 
$4,526.19 


$4,360.00 
166.19 


Total receipts, 
Remittances, 
Cash on hand, 





$4,526.19 
E. HAYWARD FERRY, Treasurer 


Miss Granger read the following letter from Ramabai : 

Dear Frienps.—It is with great pleasure and deep grati- 
tude that we, the workers and inmates of the Sharada Sa- 
dana, send our greetings to you. Although seven years 
have passed away since we began to work, it seems but a 
little while to us. Our time is so completely filled up with 
various duties that the days appear too short to accomplish 
all that we have to do. We thank our loving Heavenly 
Father for his countless mercies and guidance, and we do 
praise his holy name with thankful hearts. We are very, 
very grateful to him for giving us such good and sympa- 
thetic friends as you; and thank yousmost heartily for all 
your goodness and generous love toward us. 

You will be glad to know that our school is progressing. 
The Matriculation Standard,—that is, the high school stan- 
dard,—is added to it now, and all the teachers are working 
faithtully. The pupils, too, are trying to profit by the ad- 
vantages offered them. Seven years ot faithful working 
ought to produce some satisfactory results, but the constant 


withdrawal of pupils by their guardians at the least) alarm 
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received by them, when people or the newspapers criticise 
us, places us at a great disadvantage. Still, with all the 
drawbacks and difficulties which we have to meet, it is some 
satisfaction to see four young widows happily re-married 
and settled in their own homes; four girls employed as 
teachers outside this school,—one of them having established 
a kindergarten of her own,—and working successfully in the 
field of education ; four others learning to nurse in different 
hospitals ; and three employed here as pupil-teachers. Two 
have volunteered to do the noble work of rescuing and help- 
ing widows who have fallen in difficulty, and two have un- 
dertaken to teach ignorant women, and teach them as they 
go from house to house; and one has devoted her time to 
teach low-caste women. 1 do hope and pray that these girls 
may fill their places worthily, and serve God faithtully by 
doing the various duties which he has assigned to them. — 

The kindergarten is going on pretty well. All but one of 
the trained kindergarteners have gone away; and owing to 
the illness of the oxen during many months of the past year, 
we have been unable to get the little ones from town. So 
the number of kindergarten pupils has dwindled down to 
eighteen. But now the work has been revived, the oxen 
are well and draw the cart nicely, new kindergarteners are 
being trained, and I hope that the kindergarten will soon re- 
gain its former state. 

The number of pupils in the Sharada Sadana is not quite 
so large now as it was last June, when we had sixty-five 
pupils on the roll. We have forty-eight pupils at present ; 
thirty-nine of these are widows, and the rest non-widows. 
The chief cause of this falling off of the number is the con- 
version of some twelve girls to Christianity. I reported to 
the Executive Committee, shortly after their baptism, under 
what circumstances they were allowed to have the freedom 
to choose their own religion. All the girls who have em- 
braced Christianity are independent. They have never 
been induced by any one to leave off their ancestral religion 
to accep) Christianity. Each of them has followed her own 
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conviction and done what she thought was right. I used to 
send out some of them to receive religious instruction from 
some zenana missionaries, at their own request; others had 
learned the Bible before they came here. When they asked 
my permission to be baptized, I gave it to them, as I was 
bound to allow them to follow their own convictions, accord- 
ing to the rules of the school. As all the girls are to have 
perfect freedom in religious matters, they could not but be 
allowed to do whatever they liked. But they were given to 
understand that I could not keep them in the school, after 
their baptism, unless our American friends consented that 
they should stay there. The question as to what should be 
done with the girls if some felt inclined to change their re- 
ligion had never come up till now, and therefore I had not 
asked the Executive Committee about it. So I felt rather 
doubtful, and hesitated to let these girls do what they liked. 
The girls relieved my anxiety by saying that they were pre- 
pared to leave the school, and all to go away, or to occupy 
the humble position of housemaids to earn their livelihood, 
if I felt any difficulty in keeping them after their baptism, 
but that they would and must follow the dictates of their 
consciences at all risks. Under these circumstances, I could 
not prevent these girls from openly declaring their faith in 
Christ. 

But when my Hindu brothers and sisters came to know 
about it, they began to say that I had converted the girls, 
and that I was in duty bound to do so, since I received all 
help from Christians, and had made promises to convert 
many girls by all means! Christians will know better than 
to believe any such nonsense ; but some of the articles writ- 
ten against me by my Hindu brethren will show how easy it 
is for people to believe everything if they be blinded by 
prejudice. You in America understand and have long en- 
joyed religious liberty. You have allowed my young sisters 





Nore.—All those who were not employed as pupil teachers asked 
me to give them the work of servants, and were employed as house- 
maids. Some of them are still doing the same work. 
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of the Sadana to choose their own religion, to adhere to their 
Hinduism or to embrace Christianity or to remain indiffer- 
ent, as they liked; and thus you have been practising what 
you preach, and put us under great obligation and deserve 
our gratitude. But the people of this country do not know 
what liberty of conscience means, nor have they ever en- 
joyed it. You and I have tried, on several occasions, to 
make our object known to the people here. We have often 
told them that we mean to give perfect liberty of conscience 
to the independent students, and to the guardians of minor 
pupils. We have also tried to explain how we understand 
the term ‘‘religious freedom.” But in most cases we have 
failed to make people understand us. You know that none 
is so blind as one who will not see. Our dear friends and 
brethren do not choose to understand us, nor are they will- 
ing to be fair. 

The non-Christian people all over this presidency, with a 
few exceptions, were shocked at the news of the conversion 
of these twelve girls to Christianity. They are mourning 
for these girls, for they think that they are lost to society, 
and that the nation has been made weak by this loss of 
strength. These good people never think of the thousands 
of young widows who are yearly led astray and whose lives 
are wantonly destroyed by men like themselves. They 
never think of mourning tor them, and for the hundreds of 
innocent fives that are sacrificed upon the unholy altar of 
caste-rules! Ah, my dear friends, I beg you not to be sur- 
prised at this. We are living in a strange time, and most 
people in this country look upon things in a different light. 
Many things, good in themselves, are considered as great 
evils, and the real evils are seldom or never noticed by them. 
Men who live in open sin, daily violating the rules of moral. 
ity, and who are plagues of society, are received and 
honored everywhere in their caste; while a man following 
his conscience, either by marrying a widow or by embrac- 
ing Christianity, is made an outcast and persecuted, 

A superficial knowledge of the philosophies and religious 
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conviction and done what she thought was right. I used to 
send out some of them to receive religious instruction from 
some zenana missionaries, at their own request; others had 
learned the Bible before they came here. When they asked 
my permission to be baptized, I gave it to them, as I was 
bound to allow them to follow their own convictions, accord- 
ing to the rules of the school. As all the girls are to have 
perfect freedom in religious matters, they could not but be 
allowed to do whatever they liked. But they were given to 
understand that I could not keep them in the school, after 
their baptism, unless our American friends consented that 
they should stay there. The question as to what should be 
done with the girls if some felt inclined to change their re- 
ligion had never come up till now, and therefore I had not 
asked the Executive Committee about it. So I felt rather 
doubtful, and hesitated to let these girls do what they liked. 
The girls relieved my anxiety by saying that they were pre- 
pared to leave the school, and all to go away, or to occupy 
the humble position of housemaids to earn their livelihood, 
if I felt any difficulty in keeping them after their baptism, 
but that they would and must follow the dictates of their 
consciences at all risks. Under these circumstances, I could 
not prevent these girls from openly declaring their faith in 
Christ. 

But when my Hindu brothers and sisters came to know 
about it, they began to say that I had converted the girls, 
and that I was in duty bound to do so, since I received all 
help from Christians, and had made promises to convert 
many girls by all means! Christians will know better than 
to believe any such nonsense ; but some of the articles writ- 
ten against me by my Hindu brethren will show how easy it 
is for people to believe everything if they be blinded by 
prejudice. You in America understand and have long en- 
joyed religious liberty. You have allowed my young sisters 
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me to give them the work of servants, and were employed as house- 
maids. Some of them are still doing the same work. 
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of the Sadana to choose their own religion, to adhere to their 
Hinduism or to embrace Christianity or to remain indiffer- 
ent, as they liked; and thus you have been practising what 
you preach, and put us under great obligation and deserve 
our gratitude. But the people of this country do not know 
what liberty of conscience means, nor have they ever en- 
joyed it. You and | have tried, on several occasions, to 
make our object known to the people here. We have often 
told them that we mean to give pertect liberty of conscience 
to the independent students, and to the cuardians of minor 
pupils. We have also tried to explain how we understand 
the term ‘‘religious freedom.” But in most cases we have 
failed to make people understand us. You know that none 
is so blind as one who will not see. Our dear friends and 
brethren do not choose to understand us, nor are they will- 
ing to be fair. 

The non-Christian people all over this presidency, with a 
few exceptions, were shocked at the news of the conversion 
of these twelve girls to Christianity. They are mourning 
for these girls, for they think that they are lost to society, 
and that the nation has been made weak by this loss of 
strength. These good people never think of the thousands 
of young widows who are yearly led astray and whose lives 
are wantonly destroyed by men like themselves. They 
never think of mourning for them, and for the hundreds of 
innocent lives that are sacrificed upon the unholy altar of 
caste-rules! Ah, my dear friends, I beg you not to be sur- 
prised at this. We are living in a strange time, and most 
people in this country look upon things in a different light. 
Many things, good in themselves, are considered as great 
evils, and the real evils are seldom or never noticed by them. 
Men who live in open sin, daily violating the rules of moral. 
ity, and who are plagues of society, are received and 
honored everywhere in their caste; while a man following 
his conscience, either by marrying a widow or by embrac- 
ing Christianity, is made an outcast and persecuted. 

A superficial knowledge of the philosophies and _ religious 
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books of India has been misleading many people to think 
that the Hindus are the sole possessors of superior spiritual- 
ity. Iam not surprised that the good men and women of 
the West, who only see the outside of the grand structures 
of the Oriental philosophy, are charmed with them. 

This reminds me of the sight I saw at Agra, while | 
visited that city in company with our esteemed friend, Mrs. 
Andrews, about two years ago. We spent a few days very 
pleasantly seeing sights in that city. One day we went into 
the fort to see the grand palaces of the Moghul emperors. 
There we saw the great Klias Mahal, or the emperor's pri- 
vate palace, where he used to keep hundreds of beautiful 
women shut up for life. The guide showed us the Rani’s 
gardens, and grand marble buildings, 


private rooms, the 
once occupied by the kings and queens. He also showed us 
the beautiful pleasure-tower called Summon Boorj. Visit- 
ors are shown all that is beautiful there, and they go away 
carrying very pleasant impressions of Agra with them. 1 
was not satisfied with seeing the outside beauty of those 


’ 


‘¢poems in marble,” but I wished to see the dungeons and 
the places where untortunate women used to be confined and 
hanged at the pleasure of the king. The guide at first al- 
most denied the existence of such places in the palace ; but 
tinally,—on obtaining a promise to get a little more money 
for his trouble,—he consented to show the dungeons. He 
opened a trap-door on one side of the palace and let us in, 
and guided us about, showing us the many small and large 
underground rooms where the queens who had incurred the 
king’s displeasure used to be shut up, tortured, and starved, 
until it pleased his majesty to set them free. The guide 
then lighted a big torch, and took us to the farthest end of 
the prison, into a room underneath that Summon Boorj or 
Jasmine Tower. The room was very dark and octagonal, 
with a deep, dark pit in the centre, and a big beam placed 
on the wall right over that pit. This beam, beautifully 
carved, was to serve to hang the unfortunate women who 
once occupied the throne of the king as his queens, but had, 
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by some unknown cause, fallen into his displeasure, and had 
to suffer such a cruel and ignoble death. Their lifeless 
bodies used to be let down into that dark pit, and fell into 
the waters of the Jumna, to be eaten by crocodiles. Thus 
the poor miserable wives of the Moghul emperors suffered 
torture and death in that dark hell-pit under the pleasure 
gallery, while their cruel masters and rivals used to sing 
songs and enjoy lite and make merry over their graves, in 
the beautifully decorated, grand Summon Boorj. I think 
but little of those lovely palaces, but always remember see- 
ing that dark room, and compare it with similar places of 
torture which exist in many sacred towers of India. If the 
the walls of that horrible room had the power of speech, O 
what stories of human cruelty and misery they would tell 
to-day ! 

I beg my Western sisters not to be satistied with looking 
on the outside beauty of the grand philosophies and not to be 
charmed with hearing the long and interesting discourses ot 
your educated men ; but to open the trap-doors of the great 
monuments of ancient Ilindu intellect, and enter into the 
dark cellars where they will see the real workings of the 
philosophies which they admire so much. Education and 
enlightenment, and the studies of those beautiful and sublime 
philosophies are not wanting in India to-day. You will see 
several /ak/s of well educated men, and thousands of Sadhus 
and Mahatmas, who have studied Vedante and are very fond 
of meditating upon Brahma. You can see them in all the 
sacred cities and Kshetras on the banks of the holy rivers, 
in thousands of temples, in lovely groves and quiet caves. 
They sit still and meditate. They daily study and teach the 
six principal philosophies. They are trying to save them- 
selves, but do nothing to alleviate the misery of humanity. 
The influence of these admirable men has been a degrading 
one. Our educated people are great hypocrites, and their 
study of philosophies and old literature has only made them 
self-righteous and self-sutticient. They like to be praised, 


and any one who praises them will gain popularity and be 
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idolized in this country. I do not want to say anything 
against my own people, but I love them too well to be blind 
to their faults and real defects and wants. They are en- 
slaved by caste and custom, and the sublime philosophigs 
have made them selfish and very inditferent toward their 
suffering brothers and sisters. They are slaves of self, and 
their slavery to sin and caste and idolatrous customs has 
robbed them of all moral courage and made them miserable 
cowards. They are working their own condemnation : 
‘¢And this is the condemnation, that light has come into the 
world, and men loved darkness rather than light because 
their deeds were evil.” This is literally true of my people, 
and they must be told the truth, for the truth shall make 
them free. False praise will only make them worse and 
blind them with pride and lead them to their destruction. 
Let our Western friends come to India and live here right 
among us. Let them frequently go to the hundreds of 
sacred places where countless pilgrims throng from year to 
year. Let them go round Jaggernath Puri, Kashi (Benares), 
Gaya, Prayaga (Allahabad), Muttra, Brindaban, Dwarka, 
Pandharpur, Udipi, and such other sacred cities, the strong- 
holds of Hinduism and seats of sacred learning, where the 
Mahatmas and Sadhus dwell, and where the sublime philoso- 
phies are daily and devoutly followed. There are thous- 
ands of pietists and men learned in sacred lore, who are the 
spiritual rulers and guides of our people. All of them, with 
but few exceptions, hate women, and devour widows’ houses. 
I have gone to many of the so-called sacred places, lived 
among the people, and seen enough of those learned philoso- 
phers and possessors of superior spirituality, who oppress 
widows and trample the necks of the poor, ignorant, low- 
caste people under their heels. They have deprived the 
widows of their birthright to enjoy pure life and lawful hap- 
piness. They send out hundreds of emissaries to look for 
young widows and bring them by hundreds and thousands 
to the sacred cities, where they rob them of their money and 


their virtue. They entice the poor ignorant women to leave 
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their homes to live in the Kshetras,—sacred places,—and 
they, often robbing them of their belongings, tempt them to 
yield to their unholy desires. They shut the young, help- 
less widows into their large Mathas (monasteries), sell and 
hire them out to wicked men so long as they ean get money ; 
and when the poor miserable slaves are no longer pleasing 
to their cruel masters, they turn them out in the streets, to 
beg their livelihood, to suffer the horrible consequences of 
sin, to carry the burden of shame, and finally to die a death 
worse than that of a starved street dog. The so-called 
sacred places,—those veritable hells on earth,—have become 
the graveyards of countless widows and orphans. Thousands 
upon thousands of young widows and innocent children are 
suffering untold misery and dying helpless every year 
throughout this land; but not a single philosopher or Ma- 
hatma has come out boldly to champion their cause and to 
help them. The teachers of false philosophies and lifeless 
spiritualities will do no good to our people. Nothing has 
been done by them to protect the fatherless and judge the 
widow. If anything has been done at all, it has been done 
by those people who have come under the direct influence of 
Christianity. Education and philosophies are powerless be- 
fore caste rules, ancient customs, and priestcraft. That is 
why our educated men and our learned Sadhus are so indif- 
ferent toward their own brothers and sisters. The educated 
men and learned priests do not like to move about ; they do 
not want to take the trouble to go about to see how dread- 
fully the widows have to suffer and how many thousand lives 
are destroyed by their priestly brethren. They mourn over 
afew women who have the boldness to declare themselves 
as free women and to follow their consciences ; but they say 
nothing of the thousends who die every year or lead shame- 
ful lives. I earnestly beg the women of England and Amer- 
ica to come to India and live in our sacred cities, meditating 
upon Brahma,—not living there in the European and Amer- 
ican fashion, but living like the poor beggar women, going 
in and out of their dirty homes, hearing the stories of their 
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miserable lives, and seeing the fruits of the sublime philoso- 
phies. Let not my Western sisters be charmed by the 
books and poems they read. There are many hard and bit- 
ter facts which we have to accept and feel. All is not 
poetry with us; the prose we have to read in Gur own lives 
is very hard; it cannot be understood by the learned 
brothers and comfortable sisters of the West. 

All my friends in America and England have been very 
loving and sympathetic; they have encouraged me and 
cheered me up by their words and deeds of kindness. Our 
honored friends, Dr. Abbott and Dr. Hale and Dr. Gordon, 
have helped me and cheered me up with their kind advice 
and comforted me by expressing their sympathy, for which 
Iam most grateful to them. [cannot close this letter with- 
out saying how sorry we all feel for the loss our former 
president has sustained in the death of his dear son. We 
deeply sympathize with him, and pray to the loving Father, 
who knows how to help each one of us, to strengthen our 
dear friend to bear this bereavement. The Executive Com- 
mittee and Board of Trustees, who have strengthened my 
hands and helped me out of every emergency, have my ever- 
lasting gratitude for their kindness to me. The pupils of 
the Sharada Sadana send their gratetul love and thanks to 
you all. 

Wishing you all a happy new year, and praying that the 
unspeakable joy which is to be had only in worshipping the 
good God in spirit and in truth, may be yours now and 
forever, I remain, 

Yours most gratefully, 
RamaBat. 
SHARADA SApANA, Jan. 31, 1896. 

The report of the Executive Committee was read by the 
chairman, Mrs. J. W. Andrews, as follows : 

To the Members of the Ramabai Association : 


The Executive Committee feel that there is due you to- 
day an explanation of the infrequency and meagreness of the 
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reports of the Sharada Sadana given through Lenp «1 Hanp 
during the past year. It was largely the result of an unac- 
countable loss of letters between the committee and Rama- 
bai, first by one and then the other. The losses have been 
so frequent as to justify the suspicion that there has been 
‘*a spy within the camp.” 

Again, in the letters that reached the committee were 
histories of some of the pupils, and accounts of school trials, 
that could not be given to the public. In many home schools 
for Christian girls there are trials of a nature that command 
the silence of the teacher, unless she must speak for advice 
or help. Such trials in a school like Ramabai’s are intensi- 
fied « hundredtold. Not until a member of the committee 
had seen and appreciated them did Ramabai venture to seek 
the sympathy and helpful advice for which her heart was 
longing. 

As she has given you an account of the present condition 
of the school, the reports of the Executive Committee will 
but supplement hers in a general way. 

The Corresponding Secretary in a clear and concise man- 
ner, has placed before us the serious questions now confront- 
ing Ramabai, the circles, and the Association, regarding the 
future support of the Sharada Sadana. The Executive Com- 
mittee cannot too strongly endorse what she has said, and 
they hope with her that a partial solution of the question may 
be found in an income from the Mango Farm. 

A year has passed since the purchase of this farm was 
made, but through a misunderstanding evidently caused by 
the loss of letters mentioned, the beginning of the work was 
delayed many months. Now it is progressing as rapidly as 
possible, in the hands of an experienced farmer, with Rama- 
bai as general supervisor. Twenty-five hundred orange trees 
are already in the ground, and the remainder of the field is 
being prepared tor the mango trees. A living spring has 
been found on the farm, which will give it a constant supply 
of water. Ramabai now feels that her dream of a farm for 
the support of the school is near realization, and she invites 
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all her girl friends here to a mango-treat on the Sharada 
Sadana farm in the spring of 1900! A growth so rapid may 
seem incredible, but a young tree transplanted from a nur- 
sery to the compound two years ago is now in blossom ; and 
next year, when the tree will be stronger, the fruit will be 
allowed to perfect, and Ramabai and her pupils will eat man- 
goes from that tree. 

We regret to say that fourteen hundred dollars are still 
needed to put the farm in condition to make its success com- 
plete. And it is needed now, that the trees may be bought 
and planted before the rainy season begins in June. Sums 
large, and sums however small, will be gratefully received. 
They should be sent to the Treasurer of the Association, 
Mr. Ferry, who keeps the school and farm accounts entirely 
separate. 

As the Association could not legally hold this property, 
the friends who made the purchase possible placed it in 
Ramabai’s hands, and she has already secured it for the bene- 
fit of the school after her death. Again and again she ex- 
presses deep gratitude for this generous gift. And she has 
faith to believe that the good Father will put it in the hearts 
of other kind friends to complete the gift that is to help her 
in the work to which she is giving her whole heart, some- 
times at the risk of life, as in her latest attempt to rescue a 
number of widows. 

Early in the fall she learned that Muttra and Bindrabad 
ot North India, sacred to Krishna, were filled with poor 
widows lured there by the priests. The sad_ stories filled 
her heart with indignation and pity; she resolved to rescue 
a few at least, to accomplish which she must live in the midst 
of the people. Accordingly she, with a young friend, dress- 
ed in the coarse clothes of religious beggars, started on their 
pilgrimage. A three days’ ride, in hot, dusty cars, without 
any comforts, brought them to Bindrabad. Priests met them 
at the station. Choosing one as a guide to find shelter for 
the night, they were taken to a small, dirty room where, 
without food and without sleep, they waited for the dawn. 
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As soon as light appeared they attempted to bathe, but the 
sacred waters of the Jumna, that cleansed the devotees of 
their sins, were too filthy for a bath. Its banks were cover- 
ed with dunghills, the streets and alleys, filled with the same, 
und vile odors permeated the town. But here Ramabai 
lived, if living it could be called,—tor two weeks, going in 
and out of the filthy homes, with open eyes and ears, sus- 
pected because she did not visit the temple and worship the 
gods, but protected by the mendicant’s dress. She found 
hundreds upon hundreds of widows, old and young, largely 
from Bengal, enticed there by the priests, to whom they 
soon give their little all. Then the older ones are 
taken as concubines or servants until they are thrust into 
the streets to give place to fresh victims. The younger 
widows are taught that the life into which they are enticed 
is pleasing to Krishna and through it they will gain happi- 
ness. But in time they too are turned into the street, to 
wander about nearly naked, picking crumbs of rice from the 
dirt for food, and dying of horrible diseases, forsaken by 
men and seemingly forsaken by God. No wonder that 
Ramabai exclaims, ‘*O, the sin and misery of it all, the 
heartless cruelty of man to woman, which I saw on every 
side, is beyond all description! I thought I had seen the 
Sodom and Gomorrah of the old times, and wondered at the 
long-suffering of God.” Seven widows were ready to escape 
under her protection, when the priests discovered their in- 
tention, and turned the key upon six of them. Ramabai 
could not again gain access to them. The seventh widow 
had arrived so recently that the priests had not gained con- 
trol over her. Ramabai left the place, thanking God that 
she had been permitted to rescue one poor child, though al- 
most at the sacrifice of her own lite. The foul air, the hard- 
ships of living, and the mental agony caused by sights so 
horrible and tales so pitiful, brought her to the verge of the 
grave. 

At the same time the Sharada Sadana was suffering from 
the biennial storm of misrepresentation and abuse whicl 
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hitherto had raged against it without any justification. 
But the recent conversions of which Ramabai has written, 
have, from the Hindu standpoint, given her brothers ground 
for strong accusations. And, judging merely by appear- 
ances, Many of us might say that Ramabai had at last broken 
her pledge to her people. But those who know that her 
whole life has been a life of truthfulness and loyalty, know 
also that she has been false neither to her own nor to the 
American people. 


The letter from the converted girls speaks eloquently for 
them, and exonerates Ramabai from the charge of proselyt- 
ing: 

‘¢ Sharada Sadana, Poona, 
‘¢ July 26th, 1895. 
‘¢Our dear friends. 

‘Our dear Bai has told us what she wrote to you in her 
letter. We are very glad to be able to tell you that our 
hearts have been quite changed and made new by the gracious 
Lord, and we came out and confessed our faith in Christ. 
This we have done out of our own free choice. No human 
being could have wrought this change in us, and no one 
could have induced us to hecome Christians. To God alone 
we give the glory and hold no one except ourselves respon- 
sible for our change of faith. We thank the good Lord for 
bringing us out of darkness into His saving light. We 
thank Him again and again for putting love into your hearts 
to help us to be free. We thank you, dear good friends, 
for helping, educating, and loving us so dearly. You have 
done great things for us, and we shall always remain grate- 
ful to you. You have helped us and made us able to help 
ourselves. For the present we shall serve you very 
gladly and willingly if you allow us to remain here. We 


are quite ready to do any kind of work, our pride and all 
foolish prejudices have left us, and we shall be contented to 
be useful to others in any way. We have chosen to serve 
God and do not care for the world. Our powers are quite 
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limited, but we are determined to do something—even though 
it be ever so litthe—for our dear sisters. Please give our 
gratetul thanks and Christian love to all our friends who 
have done so much for us. We shall always bless you and 
pray for you all. 
‘* With warmest love to you we remain, 
‘* Your grateful children, 

‘¢ Vittiabai, 

‘*Sarasvatibai, 

‘¢ Bhunvabai, 

‘¢Sukhadabia, 

and others.” 


Sukhadabai is the deserted wife alluded to in the last re- 
port, as one whose fate would have been sealed had Ramabai’s 
assistance reached her one day later, and henceforward her 
life would have been a life of shame. Her conversion was 
reported at once to the relative who had begged Ramabai_ to 
take her into the Home. The following is an abstract from 
his reply : 

**T see that you alone have been used by God to take S. 
from here and give her shelter. You were a stranger to us 
and had no connection with this part of the land. Had He 
not wanted to save S. you could not have taken S. from 
here, nor could I have asked you to give her shelter. Your 
work was long confined to Bombay, but God is now pleased 
to extend it to this part of the country (Bengal). Iam 
really glad to know that S. has been saved from the hand of 
the Devil. Though I am not a Christian, I take delight in 
finding any one saved by the name of Jesus Christ. And if 
one wishes to be saved by that pure name, why should he 
not tollow Him?” 

The following is a quaintly written letter from one who 
removed his wife during the excitement : 

‘*T shall bring my wife to you just after Christmas is over, 
when I shall have leave. I shall be willing to abide by all 
the conditions of our existing agreement. Please to admit 


z d 
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her, disregarding my want of steadiness. You full well 
know the magnitude of the ferces that hamper the progress 
of the present generation, and it was not very strange that I 
proved no exception to the general charge laid too deserved- 
ly at the door of my countrymen. It was my first experi- 
ment, and my former education and experience in life could 
not carry me very creditably through the struggle. But ever 
since I left your presence, self-accusation has embittered the 
peace of my mind. Now again I have resolved to renew 
our agreement, and may God induce you to keep her in your 
Sadana. Please give me one chance of retrieving what I 
have done. If you will be in Bombay when we shall come 
to Poona, kindly ask Miss S. to admit my wife in your ab- 
sence.” 

Unfortunately Ramabai’s brothers do not wish to believe 
that she has used no proselyting means over her pupils, and 
they cannot or will not understand the meaning of ‘*uncon- 
scious influence ;” but it is felt all the same, as a school inci- 
dent will illustrate. One of the pupils, a very orthodox 
Brahmin, who wore on her person, and worshipped her little 
god of stone, was ill in bed several days. On recovery she 
thoughtfully asked what made the girls who attended Rama- 
bai’s prayers so different from those who did not. The tor- 
mer, she said, were very kind; they came to see her with 
words of sympathy and the desire to do something for her. 
From the others she received neither sympathy, assistance, 
nor calls. They were simply indifferent as to her suftering. 
The difference was felt, though it could not be understood. 

When the serious questions raised by these conversions and 
baptisms confronted Ramabai, she submitted them for solu- 
tion to the Executive Committee, who was as unprepared for 
them as was Ramabai. They felt, however, that there could 
be but one answer to the questions with regard to remaining 
in the school as pupils. The letter was referred to Drs. 
Abbott, Hale, Gordon, and Donald, who quickly responded 
by sending Ramabai letters of sympathy, encouragement, 
and advice that lightened her heart and renewed her courage . 
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We trust that she will heed the wise caution for renewed 
vigilance to keep this institution, what it has been and is still, 
an institution of absolute religious freedom; allowing the 
pupils to read the Vedas, Koran, er Bible, or all if they 
wish, to worship senseless stones and ugly images, or 
worship God the Father of all. 

Bishop Brooks had the utmost contidence in Ramabai and 
her methods. At one of these annual meetings he spoke 
most hopefully, almost prophetically of the future, and 
closed by saying he felt sure that this work, carried on as it 
was in the spirit of Christ, would lead to blessed results. 
Are we not seeing the ‘* blessed results” he anticipated ? 

Four years ago Dr. Hale prophesied that, in five or six 
years, eight or ten of Ramabai’s pupils would he going out 
to establish schools like hers; some would become teachers, 
some would marry. In less than that time, twenty girls are 
fulfilling in part Dr. Hale’s prophecy. Four are happy 
wives of educated men, four are in hospitals preparing for 
situations as nurses. Eleven are in one way or another en- 
gaged in educational work, one having established a kinder- 
garten of her own, and one is devoting her time to rescuing 
her tempted and fallen sisters. 

Seven years only have passed since the Sharada Sadana 
opened its doors and admitted two pupils, one a child widow 
who had attempted to end her misery by ending her life, but 
who is to-day a happy wife and mother. To-day thirty-nine 
widows are enrolled among the pupils of the Sadana; the 
number has reached forty-nine, and will again. To-day the 
Sharadi Sadana is the owner of a beautiful compound, a 
home bungalow, a handsome, two-story building for study 
and recitations, and a farm that will soon be yielding golden 
fruit for the support of the school; and not one rupee of 
debt upon it all! To-day, also, twenty of its pupils, rescued 
by Ramabai from lives of ignorance and degradation, are 
tasting the joys of a life hitherto unknown to them, a life 
of usefulness, happiness, and love. And twelve, by the 
silent influence of one simple Christian life, have been led 
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from darkness into light. The close of Dr. Hale’s prophecy 
may well be the close of its fulfilment: ‘*We have, in 
this bungalow without a name that anybody can speak, one 
little woman who is alive with faith, hope, and love. So 
long as it pleases God to keep her in this world, she will 
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succeed, because she is acting in the three eternities, which 
abide and continue forever.” 

It may be remembered by many of you that during the 
first year of Ramabai’s school the Indian National Conference 
held its fifth meeting at Bombay, attended by six thousand 
men; and that through Ramabai’s influence, the first women 
delegates were admitted. She herself spoke so eloquently 
and effectively, on the resolutions relating to early marriage 
and the distigurement of the widow, that her words were re- 
ceived with storms of applause, with laughter, and with 
tears,—so said an eye witness,—and the two resolutions 
were carried by a large majority. This created a great in— 
terest in the Sadana at the time. 

Last December the Congress was held in Poona, attended 
by thousands of representatives of different races, tongues, 
and religions. The strongest speeches against existing social 
evils are reported to have been made by Dr. Bhandarkar, 
Ex-Vice-Chancellor of the Bombay University, and Mr. 
Justice Ranada of the High Court of Bombay, both mem- 
bers of the Brahmo-Somaj, and of our late Advisory Board. 
During the Conference men from all parts of India called at 
the Sadana. Unfortunately Ramabai was out of town that 
week ; but a friend wrote that many of the speakers highly 
commended her school, and those who referred to the recent 
conversions were advised to open a rival school if they feared 
Ramabai’s. 

The eloquent speeches of the reformers, the references to 
Ramabai and the recent conversions, brought out the press 
of India afresh; but it seems not with the same venom as 
before, save in a few cases in which the language was so 


absurd as to defeat its own object,—too absurd to create any- 


thing more than a smile. 
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One editor challenges the reformers to show the genuine- 
ness of their concern for the widows by starting a Home for 
them on the same lines as Ramabai’s. Another calls upon 
them to start societies and schools for the education of the 
women of India. The recent conversion in the Sadana had 
brought painfully home to him the dangers that menaced 
their religion and society by a longer neglect of such action. 
Yet with a sublime inditference to consistency and accu- 
acy, he adds: ** But as to Christianity, it seems to us that 
a true Hindu has no reason to quarrel with her. She is a 
latter-day child of Hinduism, and with the tew essentials she 
gets from her parent she has brought about miraculous re- 
sults. However deticient and poor her philosophy may be, 
the parent Hinduism has every reason to be proud of her 
youngest child.” The so-called child has done what may 
well put the so-called parent to shame. She has taken 
woman from a level with cattle, and given her an honored 
place in the home, in society, in the country,—a place that 
woman does not hold save in a Christian land. 

Although Ramabai is ‘‘ first a saint and then a friend,” the 
respect in which she is held to-day in India is wonderful. 
The only fault she has in the eyes of her people is in being 
a Christian reformer, who has the courage of her convic- 
tions. Among her brothers are reformers whom we cannot 
but honor for the heroism with which they have broken the 
iron fetters of caste. And we trust that they will in 
time honor the greater heroism of Ramabai in becoming a 
Christian as well as reformer. 

It is very evident that the influence of the Sharada Sa- 
dana has extended far beyond the confines of Poona, and it 
will extend more and more as new avenues of usefulness 
open before its pupils. An avenue has been very recently 
opened by the system of female medical aid, introduced by 
the Countess of Dufferin and approved by the Queen, for 
the purpose of preparing native girls, through western meth- 
ods, to become trained nurses and medical practitioners. 
There is a crying need of native female doctors for the 
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women of India, especially the high caste, hundreds of whom 
are dying, because of the insurmountable difficulties with 
which their caste rules surround the female patient and male 
physician. Imagine one of our distinguished doctors trying 
to examine the tongue and feel the pulse with a screen be- 
tween himself and the patient, and to make a diagnosis of 
the case without asking a question ! 

Still another avenue may be opening for the pupils of the 
Sharada Sadana. There are in India 200,000 deaf mutes 
with only two schools established for their benefit, one in 
Bombay and one in Calcutta. Mr. Banerji, the principal of 
the Calcutta school is here to study the American methods 
of teaching such children. It has been suggested by an en- 
thusiastic and devoted friend of the deaf and dumb here that 
he should employ female teachers in his school, and that 
some of Ramabai’s bright pupils might be trained for that 
work. We hope that both he and Ramabai may receive the 
suggestion worthy of consideration. He has visited Rama- 
bai and the school recently—he is present with us to-day— 
and may be able to say if the plan seems at all feasible. 

We shall be very sorry if aught said inthe reports of to- 
day seem to our guest severe and unjust to his country. 
And we kindly ask him to remember that this Association is 
not dealing with the past glories and present beauties of 
India, all of which it can appreciate and admire. It is deal- 
ing with hard and crude facts. It is constantly brought face 
to face with the oppression, with the degradation and un- 
speakable misery of a certain class of his unfortunate sisters 
to whom Ramabai is devoting her life. We do appreciate 
and honor such menas Mr. Mozoomdar and Mr. Banerji who, 
recognizing the high advantages of a Christain people, come 
here, not for their own aggrandizement or pleasure, but to 
seek the sympathy and aid of this same Christian people tor 
their unfortunate brothers and sisters. We wish them ull 
success in their attempts, and we also pray that when the 
work of this Association ceases, if cease it must, there may 
be a hundred Ramabais, Bhanrdakars, Mozoomdars and 
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Banerjis, standing where we stand to-day to champion the 
cause of the child-wife and child-widow of India. 

The Executive Committee feel that they cannot close this 
report without putting on record their deep regret and sorrow 
for the death of another friend and associate, Hon. Alexan- 
der H. Rice. Mr. Rice felt the utmost confidence in Rama- 
bai and her methods of work. He read her correspondence 
with interest, charmed with its simplitity, and surprised at 
the rare combination of sweetness, simplicity, and keen busi- 
ness ability found in her letters. 

Mr. Rice took an active interest in these annual meetings 
—he rarely allowed anything to interfere with his duties as 
chairman of the Board of Trustees, and the Executive Com- 
mittee could rely upon him for sympathy and advice in every 
emergency. The memory of this courteous officer, wise 
counsellor, and genial friend will long remain fresh in our 
hearts. 

J. W. ANDREWS, 
Chairman Executive Committee. 


At the close of Mrs. Andrew’s report, Dr. Donald read a 
resolution expressing the indebtedness of the Association to 
Mr. Rice tor his service on the Board of Trustees, and the 
loss which it has suffered in his death. The resolution was 
unarimously adopted, and ordered to be engrossed on the 
records of the Association. 

Dr. Donald then introduced Babu J. N. Banerji, the prin- 
cipal of a school for the education of deaf-mutes in Calcutta, 
who is in this country for the study of our methods of edu- 
ation. Mr. Banerji spoke of Ramabai as a woman of re- 
markable character and unequalled ability for the position 
which she holds. He told ot the schools for deaf-mutes in 
India, and the difficulties which attend the education of the 
deaf in that country. And he gave his cordial assent to the 
suggestion of Mrs. Andrews that some of Ramabai’s pupils, 
receiving some special training for the purpose, should be- 
come teachers in the schools tor the deaf. 
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The Nominating Committee then presented the following | 
list of officers for the coming year, who were unanimously 
elected : 
President. 
Rev. Lyman Apportr, D.D. 


Vice- Pi esidents. 


Rev. Eywarp EK. Hate, D.D. Rev. Gro. A. Gorpox, D.D. 

Rev. E. W. Donatp, D.D. 9 Mrs. Quincy A. Sitaw. 

Miss Frances EK. Wintarp. Mrs. J. 8S. Coptey Greene. 
Board of Trustees. 


Mr. Anpeneus TH. Harpy. 


Mrs. Quincy A. Snaw. Hon. Joun D. Lona. 
Miss Puespe G. Abam. Mr. Atpueus H. Harpy. 
Miss ELLEN Mason. Mr. EvGene B. Hagar. 


Mr. E. Haywarp Ferry, Secretary. 
Treasurer. 
Mr. E. Haywarp Ferry, 222 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
Kwecutive Comittee. 


Mrs. J. W. Anprews, Chairman, 36 Rutland Sq., Boston. 


Miss Purse G. Apa. Miss Hannan A. Apam. 
Mus. A. Hamivron, Mrs. GrorGe A. Gorvon. 
Mrs. B. F. Caer. Mrs. Hamirron A. Hite. 
Mrs. Exvurorr Russe. Mrs. Grorce X. Dana. 


Recording Secretary. 


Miss Annie G. KELLEY. 





Corresponding Secretary, 


Miss A. P. Grancer, Canandaigua, N.Y. 


Principal of Sharada Sadana. 





Puxpira RamaBat DonGre Mepuavi, Poonah, India. 
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Dr. Donald introduced the following resolution, which 
was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, that the Corresponding Secretary be requested 
to convey to Ramabai an expression of our deep and tender 
sympathy with her in her peculiarly difficult duty of dealing 
with the delicate questions arising out of the relations to the 
school of those of her pupils who have become Christians. 

In closing the meeting, Dr. Donald said : 

before the meeting is adjourned, I want to say that many 
of us, as we listened to these reports, have doubtless had 
come to our memories the remembrance of things somewhat 
similar here in America. India cannot claim a monopoly 
of wrongs and dreadful things as to the treatment of women 
by society or by men. But here is the point: this Associa- 
tion does not rest, for its security or for its justification, 
upon a mass of unpleasant details. It rests for its security 
and its justification upon this,—that «2 wrong principal is 
socially intrenched in India. The business of this Asso- 
ciation is to dislodge that bad principle from its social sur- 
roundings in India. We have a great many things in Amer- 
ica of which we are ashamed; but they do not grow out of 
any principle which is championed by any large body of peo- 
ple, or which is intrenched in any venerable and venerated 
social custom in America. In India it is the reverse. 
What we are after is to break down the principle, as a re- 
sult of which this treatment of widows, which has been de- 
scribed here this afternoon, is possible. “When that  princi- 
ple is broken down, the rest will take care of itself. That 
is the hope, that is the glory, as J understand it, of this As- 
sociation, —that it is here to make an intelligent and rational 
protest against an unintelligent and irrational social principle 
in India. We have nature on our side, we have reason on 
our side ; and they who have both nature and reason on their 
side are finally to be the victors, for the stars in their cour- 
gainst those who oppose us. 


d 


ses fight with us, and fight a 
(Applause. ) 
The meeting then adjourned. 











INTELLIGENCE. 





LEND A HAND CLUBS. 


MONTHLY MEETING. 


The monthly meeting of representatives of Clubs was held 
at the Lenp a Hanp Office, Monday, February 24th, at 
noon. There was 2 small attendance, and little business 
same before the meeting. 

Regret was expressed at the absence of the president, 
Dr. Edward E. Hale, who had gone to California for a 
needed rest. 

It was reported that about $600.00, from and through the 
Lend a Hand Clubs, had been received for the work of Dr. 
Grace Kimball in Armenia. The Central Office had for- 
warded to Dr. Kimball $1,500.00. 

Mrs. Whitman read a letter asking for assistance from a 
woman in Virginia. The committee felt that the application 


‘should be considered, and authorized the secretary to make 


enquiries with regard to the truth of the statements. Should 
the enquiries result satisfactorily, it was decided to pack at 
once’a barrel of clothing to be forwarded. 

Mrs. Whitman spoke of the Manassas Industrial School. 
She had received some money this winter for the running 
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expenses, and said Jenny Dean was in New York speaking 
in its behalf. . 
The subject of the annual meeting and speakers for that 
meeting, was discussed, and the committee was asked to 
give the matter careful attention. 
The meeting then adjourned. 





CLUB REPORTS. 
MARLBORO' Mass. 


Four boys, from the age of six to fourteen years, held a 
very secret meeting the last of March, and formed a littie 
society calling themselves the American Band. Each one 
held an office. One of them came to me for help, so I joined 
them. Of course we must have money, so one of the boys 
gave a lantern slide exhibition in a play-room the first of 
April, making $1.47. 

Then there were three boys who wished to join, and the fif- 
teenth of April we gave another entertainment, making 
$5.78. In May we took in the girls of the neighborhood, 
making twelve members. About this time I called on Mrs. 
Whitman to see if she could tell us of a boy to entertain for 
two weeks. I told her of our little work, and she urged us 
to be a Lend a Hand Club. 

Fourth of July the Club had a lemonade and Williams beer 
stand in front of the house. They made $18.25. July 5 
two of us went to Boston for our little city guest, for such 
we called him, and he proved to be a very fine little fellow... 
He was to stay two weeks, and different members enter- 
tained him through the day. We took him berrying, and 
several times took our lunch into the woods. We sewed 
for him, and his little box which he brought proved alto- 
gether too small to hold his clothing, which I find has nearly 
clothed him through the winter. His verdict of the visit 
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was, **I like your children, for they say ‘Come on, Henry, or 
you will lose something.’ ” 

Through the summer we sent several hundred perforated 
cards to the Boston play grounds. Early in September one 
of the little members said: ‘* What are we going to do, for 
the Club is most busted? We ain’t got much left.” So we 
had a sale of home-made candy, ice cream, and cake, also a 
grab-bag, making $25, (the mothers of the children do the 
providing). Twenty dollars of this we put into the bank 
to teach saving. 

As we had many ealls our money got pretty low, so in 
December we had another sale and made $21.00. © We took 
a cart the day before Christmas and delivered eighty-five 
quarter-pound bags of candy (our own make), nuts, and 
crackers, besides many groceries and money. 

Our Christmas work amounted to 814.54. We sent 
$7.25 to the Armenians and paid tor the book, Four and 
Five, for the Hale library at the Manassas Industrial School. 
We have a balance in our treasury of $30.85. 

But although the children are doing such good work, and 
we try to do one good deed each week, one of our strong 
points is, I think, the coéperation of the parents, some of 
whom are joining. We call them our honorary members 
(as one little fellow said, **To call on in case of emer- 
gency).” We have two active members, cighty and eighty- 
two years of age. Now we have twelve young people and 
eight older ones, and our ages range from the Club baby 
eighteen months old to a member eighty-two years old. 


CnicaGco, Ibu. 


The Sunshine Circle was originally a Sunday-school class 
in the Third Unitarian Church of Chicago. Eight girls then 
met to sew and read on Saturday with their teacher’s wife. 
With the money realized from a bazaar they furnished a cot 
in the Mary Thompson Hospital, named it ‘*Sunshine Cot,” 
and called themselves the ‘* Sunshine Circle.” 
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In 1891 a King’s Daughters society was organized with a 
membership of twenty, under the old name of ‘Sunshine 
Circle,” with the motto, “Not to be ministered unto, but 
to minister,” the object being to ‘¢lend a hand in all pos- 
sible ways.” The work consisted mainly of comforting and 
helping old people to homes. This is still the main work of 
the society,—paying a monthly portion toward the expense 
of placing an elderly man in an ‘old gentleman’s” home, 
and toward the rent of a cottage annexed to the Hull House. 
Immediate charity cases and church work form the rest of 
our usual duties. 

In January, 1895, we proposed to join the National Order 
of King’s Daughters, having been an independent organ- 
ization. 

Then we learned ot the ¢*Lend a Hand” Clubs, and found 
we could accept the broad conditions of that society. 

Last June we joined the organization, and now appreciate 
the fact that in union there is strength. 

We have read the ?ecord and found helpful ideas in it. 


Ayer, Mass. 


The Pansy Club was organized in December, 1893, and 
consists of the eight little girls in my Sunday-school class 
and myself. 

The Pansies are trom ten to thirteen years of age. 

They meet at my home every Thursday afternoon from 
four to six o'clock, 

We sew for an hour and then play games. 

The average attendance the first year was five, the second 
year, seven. We elect officers semi-annually and vote by 
ballot. 

Last October we gave an entertainment and sale of fancy 
and useful articles and home-made candy, in the vestry of 
the Unitarian Church. 

The program was given entirely by the Pansies, and in- 
cluded a piano solo, piano duet, violin solo, vocal solos, 
recitations, and the Pansy Club Song. 
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We realized over twenty dollars, which made quite an ad- 
dition to our treasury. 

Previous to this we earned our money by selling to 
friends the holders and aprons which we made at the Club 
meetings. 

We have purchased fifteen new books for the Sunday- 
school library, sent over one hundred articles to the Chil- 
dren’s Mission, Boston, given our ‘‘mite” toward. the ex- 
pense of our Sunday-school Christmas tree and the new 
Song and Service books for the Sunday-school, and con- 
tributed a little for the Armenians. 

On the evening of February 14th we gave a St. Valen- 
tine’s party at my home, and invited the boys’ Club and a 
few other friends of the Pansies. — Every invitation was ac- 
cepted, and a merry evening passed. Atter a progressive 
peanut party, at which valentines were awarded as _ prizes, 
ice cream and cake were served. Our last game was the 
arrow and the heart, and met with so much favor that the 
boys begged to ‘*play it again.” 

The Pansies vote on various plans, and appoint commit- 
tees in a very businesslike manner. At the party just re- 
ferred to, they had reception, entertainment, and refresh- 
ment committees who did their work very faithfully. 

Our Club color is pink; our Club flower is, of course, 
the pansy; and our Club motto is ‘* Pansies for thoughts.” 


Piymoutu, N. H. 


Our Club is a scattered one, but we are trying to do work 
‘In His Name,” hence the name ‘* Whatsoever,” as we can 
take no common work. 

It is truly a noble work and I am glad we can have a part 
in it. 

Hampron, Va. 
Our King’s Daughters and Lend a Hand Clubs—colored 


and Indian—have been encouraged by grateful letters ac- 





knowledging the Christmas boxes they took so much pleas- 
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ure in preparing for schools taught by their former associates 
in the South and West, and have gone zealously to work on 
what little material they have left for the next year. In the 
one hour a week that can be spared from their busy days, 
no large work can be undertaken, nor can they afford any 
but the simplest gifts, to bring the spirit of Christmas into 
their own hearts and the lives of children who have perhaps 
never had a Christmas gift before. The effort is always to 
send to a new place not otherwise provided for. To dress 
cheap dolls, make penwipers, neckties, pocket handker- 
chiefs, work-bags, basted patch-work, and sometimes little 
aprons and book-bags can be done with small outlay and 
great success, from remnants and scraps many a house- 
keeper or merchant would gladly be rid of, and any contri- 
bution to this scrap basket would be very gladly received by 
Miss Johnston for the King’s Daughters or Miss Richards 
tor the Lend a Hand Club. Old torn picture books some 
might think not worth sending, are another object of their 
longing ; to cut out the pictures for scrap books, gives de- 
lightful work and brings beautiful results to picture-book- 
less homes—can such easily be imagined? Sometimes 
broken toys can be mended and sent to delight unsurfeited 
little souls. But the possibilities of thrown away picture 
books are boundless, and if the heavy covers have been torn 
off they can be mailed at all the less expense. 





STATE EDUCATION FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN. 
BY J. A. HASKINS. 


In all the many reforms and institutions that are being 
arried on at public expense, no one seems to have thought 
that if the state makes provision for the education of strong, 
healthy children in the way best for them, it ought also to 
make some provision for the proper education of children 
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who are crippled and deformed. — For such children an edu- 
vation at the common schools is often impossible and fre- 
quently harmful. We have state institutions for the blind, 
for the deaf and dumb and others, but nothing has been pro- 
vided in any state for the education of crippled children ; 
such children, if their parents are poor, must go to the com- 
mon schools, if they are able to go to school at all, study 
the same hours, sit in the same seats, and in every way con- 
tend with strong, well children. All this is wrong. We 
should have state institutions for such children, and such 
cases should be reported to the state superintendent ot 
schools by teachers in the district and common schools, just 
as cases of blindness, deafness, and similar troubles are now 
reported in Minnesota and some other states. The expense 
to the state, compared with the expense of institutions for 
other defective children, would not be so great, for many 
crippled and deformed children, if taken in time and syste- 
matically treated, might be cured, even speedily, and sent 
to finish their education at their homes. — It is this syste- 
matic treatment that is so hard for physicians to get for their 
patients while they are in their homes. At is almost impos- 
sible, the best physicians say, to make the parents realize 
the urgent necessity of systematic treatment and untiring 
perseverance with such children; therefore, many cases that 
might have been cured in childhood grow worse and worse, 
the child’s whole education being against it. In tact, it is 
only in the last eight or nine years that cases of curvature 
ot the spine have been handled at all suecesstully in this 
country, and that only in two or three of our largest cities. 
So we can easily see that parents far removed from. these 
places tind it almost impossible to learn of help for their chil- 
dren. In Europe for years their knowledge of the treatment 
of such cases has far surpassed ours. If we had state institu- 
tions, we should speedily have the knowledge and wonder- 
ful apparatus that has been perfected in Europe. A Swed- 
ish physician has invented some of the best apparatus made 
for treating deformities, the cost of which is some five or 
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six thousand dollars. Such apparatus can not be purchased 
by every struggling physician who makes a specialty of such 
diseases, in our smaller cities. So children, year after year, 
in our country are doomed to grow up in life long suffering 
and to be continually handicapped in the race of life. Hos- 
pitals do not meet the needs of deformed children. Many 
such children are apparently strong and almost well, and are 
never sent to hospitals ; other children are sent to hospitals, 
perhaps fitted with a brace to wear, and kept there a few 
weeks, and sent home with instruction to the parents as to 
the proper treatment, exercises and the like; in a few 
weeks, or even days, go to most of the children’s homes 
and you will tind that none of the instructions are being 
heeded. 

What such children need is a place where they can be sys- 
tematically treated, as long as they can be helped, a place 
where they may be tree trom all labor except such as is not 
harmful, for the amount of work that many such children 
do is hardly to be credited, and a place where their educa- 


tion may be wisely guided. 


CONFERENCE ON PerMANENT Anbrirration.—The commit- 
tee which met a short time ago in Washington to make ar- 
rangements for a grand meeting in favor of permanent 
arbitration, has sent out the following circular : 

‘A widespread desire has been manifested, both in the 
United States and Great Britain, for the establishment be- 
tween these two countries of a permanent system of arbitra- 
tion. With a view to the accomplishment of that end, we 
hereby invite you to attend a national conference, to be held 
in the city of Washington, on Wednesday and Thursday, 
the 22d and 23d of April next, to express the general con- 
viction that such a system of arbitration should be speedily 
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provided for by the proper authorities, and with the most 
comprehensive application practicable. 

‘Tt is earnestly desired that all parts of the country 
should be fully represented at this conference, and, in order 
that this may be assured, a similar invitation has been sent 
to representative men, irrespective of party or creed, in 
every state and territory in the Union—the combined mem- 
bership of the two houses of Congress being taken as a gen- 
eral basis of numbers and apportionment. 

‘¢Assuming that you share our belief as to the importance 
of the end proposed, we deem it unnecessary in this com- 
munication to enter into an extended statement on the sub- 
ject. By repeated acts, as well as by repeated declarations, 
our government has appeared before the world in advocacy 
of international arbitration, as a measure conformable to our 
own interests and the genius of our institutions, as well as 
to the cause of general justice and civilization. To this ef- 
fect patriotism, philanthropy, statesmanship, and religion 
have spoken as with one voice. In confining the present 
movement to the promotion of arbitration between the 
United States and Great Britain, we are not unconcerned for 
the wider application ot the principle involved. But, tak- 
ing into consideration the importance and the value of the 
practical results, it has seemed wise to concentrate our im- 
mediate efforts upon the attainment of a permanent system 
between the two great English-speaking peoples.” 

The call is signed by the following named: Chief Justice 
Fuller, Washington ; Hon. Abram S. Hewitt, Pres. Seth Low, 
New York; Rev. W. N. MeVickar, Philadelphia; Hon. 
Horace Davis, San Francisco; Robert Treat Paine, Boston, 
and many other prominent men. 





The twenty-third National Conference of Charities and 
Corrections will be held at Grand Rapids, Michigan, June 
4-10, 1896. A. O. Wright of Madison, Mich., is the 
president, and H. H. Hart, St. Paul, Minn., is the secretary. 
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NaTionaAL MunicipaL LeaGue.—Funds are needed to 
meet the expenses of the coming conference and the follow- 
ing appeal has been issued : 

The National Municipal League will hold its third annual 
meeting and a fourth national conference in Philadelphia in 
the interests of good city government in the month of May 
next. The experience of the past year has shown, on the 
one hand, that public interest in the subject of these confer- 
ences and popular sympathy with the principles and aims of 
the League are undiminished ; and every day more clearly 
expressed, on the other, that the abuses and dangers attend- 
ant on corrupt, inefficient, and extravagant municipal gov- 
ernment are no less common and serious than formerly, and 
the task of providing an adequate and permanent remedy is 
no less arduous. The expense necessarily incurred by the 
League in connection with a gathering of this character, al- 
though actually moderate in amount, is, nevertheless, a con- 
siderable burden, in view of its yet more moderate re- 
sources, and a further outlay has been imposed upon it by 
the publication of a number of very interesting and instruc- 
tive papers prepared at its request by well known gentle- 
men and ladies in almost every part of the Union. Its fi- 
nance committee deems an addition of $2,000 to its present 
income highly desirable, if not indispensable, for the suc- 

cessful prosecution of its work during the present year. In 
view of the considerable membership of its sixty-four affili- 
ated societies, to obtain this sum it should not be obliged to 
severely tax its friends. If you teel able and disposed to 
contribute to its relief, you will kindly remit to George 
Burnham, Jr., Treasurer, No. 514 Walnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. We are, 
Very respecttully and truly yours, 

CHARLES J. BONAPARTE, 
Chairman Executive Committee. 

Cuinton Rocers Wooprurr, 
Secretary National Municipal League. 
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THe ATLANTIC MontTHLY for April contains 
the opening chapters ot ‘The Old Things, a four- 
part story, by Henry James, one of his delicate 
and yet dramatic delineations of character. 


Dr. T. C. Mendenhall, formerly at the head | 


of the United States Geodetic and Coast Sur- 
vey, contributes an avle article upon The Alas- 
ka Boundary Line. Dr. Mendenhall was one 
of the government commissioners concerned in 
determining this line. 

Latcadio Hearn, at the request of the Editor 
of the ATLANTIC, seeks to set forth the great 
consequences of the Chinese-Japanese war and 
its bearing upon western civilization. [lis 
article, China and the Western World, will be 
read with wide-spread interest. 

The second paper in the series of Race Char- 
acteristics in American Life is by Professor 
Shaler of Harvard University, on The Scotch 
Element in the American People. 

The Presidency and Senator Allison is the 
third paper in the series upon Presidential 
Candidates. Some Memories of Hawthorne, 
by his daughter, tell of Hawthorne’s life in 
Italy. Old-Time Sugar-Making, by Rowland 


E. Robinson, is a delightful sketch of a New | 


England industry of a generation ago. 

The second paper upon The Case of the Pub- 
lie Schools is by Fred W. Atkinson, Principal 
of the High School, Springfield, Mass. Mr. 
Atkinson prepared himself for teaching in the 
public at Harvard University, at 
various German Universities, and the Sorbonne, 


and has given a life of study to the considera- 
tion of pedagogical questions. His paper will 


schools 


have the suggestive title, The Training of ‘The 
Teacher. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


| nightmare.” 
; ending stream of callers is described. 


| 
| 
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WANTED 


By a lady who can be thoroughly recom- 


, mended, a position to care for an aged or inva- 


lid person. The applicant is a New England 
woman, capable, retined, cheerful and compan- 
ionable. Applv by letter to Lend a Hand office, 
or to WM. HOWELL REED, 
35 Broad Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


The Cambridge Magazine 
FOR MARCH. 
Miss Longfellow Writes About /ler Father 


‘** Longfellow in Home Life,” by Miss 
Alice M. Longfellow, is an article of 
unusual interest. Up to this time Miss 


| Longfellow had never written anything 


for publication about her father. She 
says in beginning her article: ‘‘ My 


desire in writing this short sketch of Mr. 
Longfellow is to bring him before you 
in as natural « way as possible.” In 
this attempt she has succeeded. We 
are told about the poet’s care of his 
books, and about the promptness with 
which he answered letters and paid bills, 
An unpaid bill weighed on him like a 
His treatment of the un- 


‘* His unselfishness and courtesy pre- 
vented him from showing the weariness 
of spirit he often felt, and many valu- 
able hours were taken out of his life by 


| those with no claim and no appreciation 


| of what they were doing.” 


Miss Long- 


| fellow gives this beautiful example of 





her father’s thoughtfulness for others. 











